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More Sales at Premium Prices 
with International's 


Stone Ground 


WHOLE WHEAT 





Stone Ground Merchandising Kits contain sample 
streamers, shelf-talkers, bread wrappers, consumer 
inserts, lapel cards, news ad proof sheets, and sug- 
gestions on how you can effectively merchandise 
stone ground whole wheat items. Ask your Interna- 
tional representative for further details today! 

















To your customers, stone ground recalls the his- 
torical romance of the old grist mill, and means 
fresh, wheaty flavor. To you this means pre- 
mium prices, and extra profits 
on all your whole wheat specialties. Properly 
merchandised, with display material now 
stone ground whole wheat items 


increased sales, 


available to you, 
can be a real business stimulant for your bakery! 

Take advantage of this merchandising op- 
portunity. Order International’s Stone Ground 
Whole Wheat Flour today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Bokery-Proved’ — Trademark 
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We are 
100 years old 
in 1958 


Axa here is our birthday resolution: To make our second 
century a still better one for our customers, our friends, 
our family of employees and our company. 


It feels good to reach a hundred. To live and grow that long, 
it must be that we have created products and services that 


benefited many people. 


In creating those products, we have had the help of genera- 
tions of able, skilled Bemis employees. They have been 
essential to our progress and we appreciate their fine 
contribution. 


We have tried to develop and make better packages and 
other products for the benefit of our customers, and in turn, 
their customers. To whatever extent we have succeeded, 
we are gratified. 

The years have given us opportunity to make uncounted 


friends ... most excellent friends...and these we prize 
beyond expression. 

But most of all, these years have permitted us to develop 
the experience, the facilities, the talented personnel, the 
leadership to let us do an even better job in the second 
hundred years. 

The Bemis Centennial Emblem represents this aim. It is an 
open book, symbolizing the story of Bemis... the 100-year 
bookmark placed to indicate that the story will continue 


into another century of service. 


Bemis 







ENTERING 
OUR 
2ND CENTURY 


OF 
SKILL 
VISION 
PROGRESS 
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J. W. Hogan Named 
Ralston Purina 
Buying Manager 


ST. LOUIS—James W. Hogan, as- 
sistant manager of the grain division 
in the Ralston Purina Co.’s buying 
department at St. Louis, has been 
promoted to manager of the division, 
according to an announcement by 
Aldred A, Cayce, vice president in 
charge of purchasing. Mr. Hogan re- 
places Hal Dean, who has_ been 
named assistant to the company’s 
president. (See page 27.) 

Replacing Mr. Hogan is James R. 
Lepine, now manager of Purina’s 
Checkerboard Grain Co. in Minne- 
apolis. Stanley L. Niebur, assistant 
manager of the Minneapolis Check- 
erboard Grain Co., will become man- 
ager. 

Mr. Hogan joined the Ralston 
Purina Co. as a clerk in the St. 
Louis office in 1937. He served in the 
office supply and buying departments, 
and in 1947 was transferred to the 
Checkerboard Grain Co. in Kansas 
City. For a brief time later, he was 
associated with another grain com- 
pany in Omaha. In 1953, he returned 
to Purina’s buying department in St. 
Louis as assistant manager of the 
grain division. 

Mr. Lepine joined Purina in 1948 
and has served as plant manager in 
Miami, Fla., and buyer at branch 
plants in Fort Worth, Shreveport and 
Minneapolis. Mr. Niebur joined Pur- 
ina in 1948 in the company’s sanita- 
tion farm supply plant at St. Louis. 
He later served at the company’s 
plant in Davenport, Iowa, before 
transferring to Minneapolis. 
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Vancouver Exports 
Above Average 


In December 

VANCOUVER 
of grain from this port in December 
fell slightly below the all-time record 
of November, due mainly to the holi- 
day season. However, actual Decem- 
ber clearances were well above aver- 
age, and the total to the end i the 
month indicated that the port com- 
pleted a record year. 

December shipments of 14,520,697 
bu. compared with 15,728,304 bu. in 
November. The December total for 
all British Columbia ports was 15,- 
455,305 bu., compared with 17,093,726 
bu. the previous month. 

Total 1957 exports from Vancouver 
to the end of December were 63 937,- 
949 bu., compared with 50,486,937 in 
1956. Grain exporters report that all 
Vancouver grain facilities are now 
booked solid to the end of March. 

A breakdown of the December 
movement showed 8,164,647 bu. for 
the U.K. and Europe, 3,649,431 bu. for 
Japan, and 2,346,398 bu. for Russia. 
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St. Joseph Exchange 


Names Five Directors 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Five members 
were chosen directors of the St. Jo- 
seph Grain Exchange at the annual 
election Jan. 7. Elected directors for 
two years were W. S. Geiger, Geiger 
Commission Co.; Arthur J. Loutch, 
grain and feed division of the M.F.A.; 
E. M. Loutch, St. Joseph Grain Co., 
and Don E. White, Quaker Oats Co. 
Christopher Harris;  Stratton-Theis 








Grain Co., was elected to a one-year 
term. 


Export shipments ° 
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USDA Crop Report: 





Heavy Small Grain, Soybean Stocks; 
WheatSupply Down1%FromLast Year 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


Corn Predominates 
In Farm Stocks 


WASHINGTON—Farm stocks of 
small grains and soybeans maintain 
the record of being in heavy sup- 
ly, according to the Jan. 1 compi- 
lation of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The only major excep- 
tion is flaxseed and this appears to 
be a comfortable commodity to own 
at this time. Farm corn stocks are 
estimated at 2.5 million bushels, 
second only to the record Jan. 1, 
1949 stocks, 5% more than a year 
earlier and 17% above average. 


Last week, USDA revealed that only 
about 13-15 million bushels of new 
crop corn had been impounded in the 


Commodity Credit Corp. loan. Offici- 
als say there are a number of reasons 
accounting for this unusually small 
loan entry. First, the harvest of new 
crop corn is probably the latest in 
recent history. Second, in the high 
loan rate area, smaller quantities of 
corn were eligible and the high mois- 
ture factor disqualified some corn for 
loan. 

At USDA it is said that the best 
way to measure the influence of the 
corn loan program for this year, mar- 
ketwise, is to consider that all corn 
is eligible for loan on the basis of the 
low loan level for non-compliers, or 
at an average of $1.10 bu. 

To these officials this means a prob- 
able low price in the country tribu- 


(Turn to USDA CROP REPORT, pag« 





Offers Asked for Total of 41.3 Million Lb. 


Flour and Cornmeal for Relief Donation 


WASHINGTON—Offers have been 
requested to process Commodity 
Credit Corp.-owned wheat into 29,- 
709,200 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn 
into 11,630,050 Ib. cornmeal for 
domestic and foreign donation, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. 

Of these quantities, 18,730,500 Ib. 
will be all-purpose flour, 3,656,000 Ib. 
bread flour, 120,000 lb. whole wheat 
flour and 9,208,350 lb. regular or de- 
germed cornmeal for domestic dona- 
tion for school lunch, institutional and 
welfare use. Quantities for donation 
to U.S. private welfare organizations 
for free distribution abroad include 
1,785,000 lb. all-purpose flour, 4 mil- 
lion lb. of bread flour, 1,417,700 
lb. whole wheat flour and 2,421,700 Ib. 
degermed cornmeal. 

Offers must be received by USDA 
not later than 4 p.m. (EST) Friday, 
Jan. 17, for acceptance not later than 


midnight (EST) Monday, Jan. 27 

During the January-December, 
1957, period, contracts have been 
awarded to process approximately 
20.1 million bushels of CCC-owned 
wheat into 949.2 million lb. of 
flour and approximately 9.9 million 
bushels of CCC-owned corn into 338.3 
million lb. of cornmeal. Since 
August, 1956, when the expanded 
donation program began, contract 
awards call for processing approxi- 
mately 27.1 million bushels of CCC- 
owned wheat into 1,215,280,660 Ib. 
flour and 15.8 million bushels of CCC- 
owned corn into 551,761,200 lb. corn- 
meal. 


(Details of the USDA request will 
be found on page 33. Particulars of 
the latest awards to flour and corn 
meal producers in respect of the lat- 
est purchases of relief supplies ap- 
pear on page 6.) 
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CREDIT SALES—Canada is selling wheat to India on credit terms 
and there are signs that the procedure may be extended to in- 


clude Pakistan and other Commonwealth countries ........ : 


PILLSBURY EARNINGS—Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
earnings of $2,513,000 for the six months ended Nov. 30, 1957 .. 
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NEAR RECORD CROP—The Foreign Agricultural Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture confirms an earlier report that 
near record world bread grain production is expected in 1957-58 Page 25 
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Tight Inventories 


Seen for Flour 


WASHINGTON —A lower level 
of price support for wheat for the 
new crop and strong indications of 
a huge new winter wheat crop are 
two factors which U.S. Department 
of Agriculture economists see as 
major restraints on inventory 
stocks of flour or manufactured ce- 
real products in the immediate 
months ahead. This comment is 
made as a sidelight to the Jan. 1 
crop production report issued by 
USDA. 


Additionally, it is pointed out that 
as far as retail demand for family 
flour and mixes is concerned, the hot 
fight for shelf space among competi- 
tive sellers and supermarket buyer 
judgments will be a checking factor 
on long inventory positions. Moreover, 
of importance is the price uncertain- 
ty that always precedes indications 
of big new crop supplies. 

Not only with wheat and its prod- 
ucts, but with all grains, USDA offi- 
cials indicate that it seems unlikely 
that there will be any bulge price- 
wise on the upside between now and 
more definite indications of outturns 
in the spring. USDA economists, who 
also measure the probable depart- 
mental administrative outlook, be- 
lieve that virtually all the commodity 
markets will remain in a narrow 
range, barring only a congressional 
initiative on the farm legislative 
front—by no means indicated right 
now, 

The new USDA crop report, dated 
Jan. 1, consists primarily of grain 
stocks on farms. It shows that stocks 
are down approximately 1% from 
last year. The latest estimate of loan 
commitments for wheat dated Nov. 
30, 1957, showed that USDA had un- 
der loan nearly 183 million bushels 
of wheat, plus an inventory of nearly 
770 million bushels 

On the venturesome bullish side of 
the commodity markets, observers 
note that there are heavy stocks of 
farm-held wheat in certain key states 
which ordinarily use the loan to ad- 
vantage. For example, in the Dakotas, 
where the loan program has been pop- 
ular and stimulated by the effective 


Turn to INVENTORIES, page +) 
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Accountants to Hear 


. 

W. C. Theis Speak 

KANSAS CITY—W. C. Theis, vice 
president, Simonds-Shields-Theis 
Grain Co., Kansas City, will discuss 
operations of the grain exchanges at 
the January 24 meeting of the Flour 
Mill and Grain Accountants Assn 
here. The meeting will take place at 
the Sales and Advertising Executives 
Club. Other topics on the agenda are 
a discussion of recent tax develop- 
ments on depreciation, by F. L. Pelot, 
Jr.. Arthur Young & Co.; and ac- 
counting controls over country eleva- 
tor operations by Warren Reppert, 
Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph. J. H 
Oberwortmann, Commodity Credit 
Corp., will talk an payment of stor- 
age charges and claims. 
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Canadian Competition Will Be Tough 


HE Canadian wheat men and the flour millers 

are worthy competitors. There are some in 
the U.S. who have every sympathy with them 
when the subject of subsidized trade comes up 
for discussion. But the Canadians can move in 
fast and successfully when chances for trade pre- 
sent themselves, undeterred by subsidies. 

There is no such thing as friendly competition. 
Competition is fierce and intense and the fact that 
competition of this nature is developing does not 
reduce in any degree the high regard in which 
American and Canadian millers hold each other. 

A hint of future Canadian aggressiveness is 
contained in the news story on the opposite page 
which describes plans for giving credit terms to 
Commonwealth countries participating in the 
Colombo plan for economic development. Gordon 
Churchill, minister of trade and commerce, has 
shown in recent speeches that he is well aware 
of the problems of the flour millers and he is deter- 
mined to do something to increase their business. 

The advantages of sending flour and other pro- 
cessed wheat products rather than the wheat it- 
self is coming to the public ken and one member 
of parliament, as the news story relates, has drawn 
attention to the matter publicly. 

Speaking before members of the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool, Mr. Churchill declared: “There 
can be no complacency with regard to our sur- 
plus wheat situation. Vigorous and effective sell- 
ing campaigns are essential in a trade that is so 
competitive. All possible ways of disposing of our 
surplus stock should be carefully investigated and 
action should be taken along those lines that show 
the greatest prospect of success. At the same time, 
the greatest care must be taken to preserve our 
regular markets with our cash customers who, 


AOM’s 62nd Annual 


ITH the Christmas festival out of the way, 

the tree decorations back in the box for an- 
other year, and the pins extracted from the new 
shirts or from the more tender part of the anato- 
my, operative millers throughout the U.S. and Can- 
ada and in faraway countries are beginning to 
look ahead to the month of May. It was in that 
month of last year they got in the know at Buf- 
falo; this year they are being invited to get their 
quota in Minnesota. 

The 62nd annual technical conference of the 
Association of Operative Millers is to be held at 
the Hotel Pick-Nicollet in Minneapolis May 5-8 
though early arrivals may register on May 4 and 
Minnesotans hope they do for the state of 10,000 
lakes is at her smiling best just then. And the 
state has reason to smile for she is celebrating 
her centennial. 

While the imminence of the conference may 
only now have made its impact on the members- 
at-large, the event has been very much in the 
minds of District 4 of AOM for nearly a year. 
Plans indeed started long before the Buffalo con- 
ference under the guidance of Donald S. Eber, 
AOM executive vice president. A considerable 
amount of ground has been plowed and sown by 
the general chairman of the conference, Richard 
C. Bradford, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and AOM vice 
president, and by his two co-chairmen, Frank M. 
Schneider, Twin City Machine Co., and David F. 
Mattson, Atkinson Milling Co., by William Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., secretary-treasurer and by the 
co-chairmen of the various committees and their 
members. A list of officials appears on page 13 of 
this issue, but they are not the only ones con- 
cerned. Ready to play an important part are all 
the members of District 4 and their associates in 


over the past 50 years, have been accustomed to 
obtaining Canadian wheat.” 

There should be no complacency in the US. 
about Canadian competitive intentions, either. Mr. 
Churchill sets 300 million bushels as the yearly ex- 
port objective. If this can be done, exports plus 
domestic needs will drain off 450 million bushels 
a year. “Over a period of five or six years, the 
present surplus of 650 to 700 million bushels would 
be reduced to manageable proportions, and if a 
stockpile of high grade wheat is maintained in 
this country in terminal elevators, I see no reason 
why we should consider our wheat problem unduly 
alarming. Canadian wheat in two world wars has 
been as important as any strategic material,” he 
declared. 

In referring to flour exports, Mr. Churchill 
said “We are keeping a vigilant eye on our near- 
est neighbor.” He referred to export subsidies in 
such terms that there is now a feeling that the 
Canadian government might extend the present 
scheme. Currently, the wheat board allows an ad- 
justment of from 8 to 10¢ bu. on wheat sold as 
flour for shipment to destinations other than the 
U.K., Europe and the U.S. This allowance comes 
out of the pockets of the wheat growers. Canadian 
millers feel that the allowance is not enough and 
that the applicable areas not sufficiently wide 
What might happen is that a larger export ad- 
justment allowance will be charged off to the na- 
tional treasury. 

In such an event, the fight could become one 
between the national treasuries of the two ra- 
tions. Whether the Canadian government would 
allow such a situation to develop is anybody's 
guess—but it needs no guessing to know that Ca- 
nadian competition will be something to be reck- 
oned with in the current season. 


Technical Conference 


the allied trades. All will be called upon to do 
their share and there is no lack of willingness. 

Plans in greater detail will be revealed after 
meetings of conference officials at the end of this 
month. But already a technical program of con- 
siderable excellence has been mapped out and 
millers everywhere will find their days in Minne- 
apolis well-spent. To management, the knowledge 
gleaned by their technical men is an investment 
unmatched by many an industry in North America 
today. 

Yet no prodding is needed by management to 
persuade their operative personnel to better their 
standards of performance or to improve their 
knowledge of the techniques of the flour milling 
business. They do it themselves through the medi- 
um of their own association, an important part of 
the milling business since 1895. 

Efficient management demands efficient per- 
formance; the AOM conference offers just that op- 
portunity and it is an opportunity not to be neg- 
lected by those executives in the industry who 
know that efficient performance by their techni- 
cians means a better profit and a better product. 

Running in conjunction with the conference 
will be one of the best trade exhibitions ever de- 
signed for technologists; more than 90 allied firms 
have already taken space to exhibit their machin- 
ery and equipment. Attending will be some of the 
world’s top milling engineers and consultants, 
some of them from Britain, Germany and Switzer- 
land, to explain to millers the developments that 
are so immeasurably altering the approach of the 
industry to its productive processes. 

Attendance at the technical conference is a 
must for every operative miller whose manage- 
ment wishes to be in the van of progress. 
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PL 480 Authorization 
For Peru Amended 


WASHINGTON — An amendment 
of the wheat or wheat flour purchase 
authorization has been issued to 
Peru under Title I of Public Law 480. 
The amendment provides for exten- 
sion of the contracting period from 
Dec. 31 to Jan. 31 and the delivery 
period from Jan, 31 to Feb. 28. 

The amount authorized to be pur- 
chased has been reduced by $83,000 
which was transferred to an author- 
ization (No. 13-05) previously issued 
to Peru for wheat or flour. 

The authorization as amended pro- 
vides for financing purchase of $1,- 
404,300 worth (approximately 22,000 
metric tons) of wheat or wheat flour. 
All other terms and conditions of the 
authorization remain the same. 

Information may be obtained from 
Emilio Foley, general manager, Ban- 
co de Fomento Agripecuario, Lima, 
Peru. 
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Centennial Mills 
Sells Plant to Co-op 


SEATTLE, WAS H.— Centennial 
Mills, Inc., Seattle, has sold its plant 
at Granger, Wash., to the Washing- 
ton Co-Operative Farmers Assn. The 
transaction will become effective Feb. 
1, according to an announcement by 
Moritz Milburn, president of Centen- 
nial, and Harry J. Beernink, general 
manager of the co-op. 

The plant was built in 1946 and 
enlarged in 1952. It is strategically 
located for the sale of a large volume 
of local products, and it represents 
one of Granger’s major industries. 
The plant has a capacity for process- 
ing 2,000 tons mixed feeds a month. 
Storage capacity is 3,000 tons. In ad- 
dition to drying corn, milo and simi- 
lar products, the plant was geared in 
1956 to manufacturing pellets and 
cubes for feeding dairy and beef cat- 
tle and sheep. 

Donn Dewitt will continue as man- 
ager of the plant, and no changes in 
personnel or activities are contem- 
plated, the announcement said. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Canadian Freight Rate 


Increase Suspended 


WINNIPEG — John Diefenbaker, 
prime minister, announced in the 
House of Commons recently that a 
3.6% increase in freight rates, au- 
thorized by the Board of Transport 
Commissioners Dec. 27, has been sus- 
pended at least until March 1, 1958. 
The increase was suspended so that 
the federal cabinet could hear an 
eight-province appeal. Ontario and 
Quebec are the only two provinces 
not entering an appeal. It was the 
first time since 1918 that an increase 
in freight rates allowed by the board 
had been suspended by cabinet de- 
cision. Neither has there ever been 
a case in which one disputing party 
appealed to the federal cabinet and 
the other to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, action which is now pending 
by the railways. 
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AACC Group to Hear 
Grain Research Talk 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. J. A. Ander- 
son, director of the Grain Research 
Laboratory, Winnipeg, will address 
the Northwest Section, American As- 
sociation of Cereal Chemists, Jan. 31 
on the subject “Some Practical Prob- 
lems and Applied Research.” 

The meeting will be held at noon 
at Dayton’s Sky Room. 
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Canada Starts Credit Sales 
To India; Increases Planned 


As Millers Discuss Subsidies 





THATCHER STILL TOP 
VARIETY IN CANADA 


WINNIPEG — The annual survey 
made by the Searle Grain Co., Ltd., 
on the distribution of wheat varieties 
over the prairie provinces reveals 
that Thatcher, in 1957, still accounted 
for more of the wheat acreage 
(43.2%) than any other single va- 
riety, although for the second year 
since 1942 it failed to occupy more 
of the wheat acreage than all the 
other varieties put together. Selkirk 
was in second place with 28.3% of 
the acreage compared with 25.3% 
last year. Rescue was in third place 
with 44%; Chinook, fourth with 
3.7%; Saunders, fifth with 2.6%, and 
Lee, sixth with 2.3%. All durum 
wheat varieties accounted for 10.1% 
of the total wheat acreage. Varieties 
with 1% or less of the acreage in- 
cluded Garnet, Lake, Red Bobs and 
some miscellaneous varieties. 





Edwin M. Colton, 
Milling Economist, 
Dies in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS—Edwin M. Colton, 
owner of Colton Economic Service, 
Inc., died here Jan. 9 of a heart ail- 
ment. Mr. Colton was 63 and had 
been a resident of Minneapolis since 
approximately 1929. 

Originally from Bellefontaine, Ohio, 
Mr. Colton was a member of the fami- 
ly which owned and operated the Col- 
ton Bros. mill there. He was employ- 
ed at the flour mill from 1917 until 
1929, at which time he came to Min- 
neapolis and took a position with the 
Livingston Economic Service, oper- 
ated by George Livingston. Mr. Colton 
later purchased the firm and operated 
it himself until his death. 

Mr. Colton was a graduate of Ohio 
Wesleyan University and also studied 
at the Harvard Business School. He 
was a member of the Minneapolis 
Club, the Minikahda Club, and was 
on the board of the University Club. 

Survivors include a daughter, Mrs. 
Lawrence McClain, Suffolk, England; 
a son, Lt. Comdr. Joseph Colton, sta- 
tioned at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md.; a brother, Ashlin Col- 
ton, Washington; and five grandchil- 
dren. 


Canada is selling wheat to India 
on credit terms and there are 
signs that the procedure may be 
extended to include Pakistan and 
other Commonwealth countries cur- 
rently receiving assistance under 
the Colombo plan for economic 
development. Pressure is being 
brought to bear on the government 
to include flour or other processed 
wheat products in the aid alloca- 
tions. 


The Canadian millers have brought 
home to government officials that 
unless some action is taken, there is 
a danger that valuable overseas 
markets for flour will be lost. The 
question of a subsidization program 
on lines similar to that adopted in 
the U.S. has been discussed, but the 
proposal does not find favor with the 
majority of millers. Comments H 
Norman Davis, president of Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and chairman 
of the Canadian National Millers 
Assn.: “We can never compete in a 
subsidy war with the U.S. Treasury.” 
Many millers go along with this rea- 
soning. 


U.S. Subsidies Blamed 

At the same time, many traders 
blame U.S. subsidized competition for 
the declining export totals of the 
past few years, though they concede 
that last season the lowered avail- 
ability of high protein wheat played 
a part in the loss of business. 

Mr. Davis says: “We are having to 
sell in traditional markets at cost 
price. It is the only way we can keep 
our products in those areas. If we 
get out now we may not be able to 
get back in later.” 

According to the Financial Post, a 
Toronto publication, some millers 
have complained that when a Cana- 
dian firm names a price, say in Bri- 
tain, it is not unusual for a U.S. mill 
to quote 50¢ cwt. lower because of 
the subsidy advantage. (U.S. flour 
has to pay a duty of 10% ad valorem 
when entering the U.K. Canadian 
flour enters duty free.—Ed.) 





Increase in Sales and Earnings Is 


Reported by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS — Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has reported net earnings of 
$2,513,000 for the six months ended 
Nov. 30, 1957, an increase of 13% 
over net earnings of $2,221,000 for 
the corresponding period in 1956. Net 
sales were $170,238,000, up 444% 
over net sales of $162,783,000 during 
the first six months of 1956. 

Earnings per share of common 
stock rose to $2.57, compared with 
earnings per share of $2.25 for the 
same period a year earlier. 

Paul S. Gerot, president, pointed 
out that figures for the first half of 
the year are not necessarily indicative 
of results for the full fiscal year. “Al- 
though our business does not have a 
consistent seasonal pattern of earn- 
ings, in each of the past three years 
earnings have been greater in the 
first half than in the second,” Mr. 
Gerot said. 

During the past six months the 
company started construction of two 
new refrigerated products plants, one 
at East Greenville, Pa., and another 


at New Albany, Ind. Mr. Gerot said 
that construction has also begun on 
a new baking mix and refrigerated 
products plant at Midland, Ont., Can- 
ada. 

Pillsbury, Mr. Gerot pointed out, 
will spend a minimum of $4.5 million 
on modernization of plants and equip- 
ment during the current fiscal year 
The company has undertaken major 
expansion and modernization pro- 
grams at its plants in Enid, Okla., 
Buffalo and Springfield, Il. 

During the past six months the 
company has added a number of new 
products in its grocery, refrigerated 
foods and institutional divisions. 

Pillsbury reports for the six months 
ended Nov. 30, 1957, subject to audit: 

1957 1956 


Net sales $170,238,000 $162, 783,000* 


Net earnings before 


income taxes 5,577,000 4,801,009 
Net earnings after 

providing for 

income taxes 2,513,000 2,221,000 


Per share of com- 
mon stock . be 2.57 2.25 


*Adjusted to a comparable basis 


Reporting on the India-Pakistan 
situation in the House of Commons 
Jan. 8, Gordon Churchill, minister of 
trade and commerce, said that his 
government has been giving close 
study to the food situation in Colom- 
bo plan countries. Because of short 
crops on the Indian sub-continent, 
India and Pakistan have had to im- 
port unusually large quantities of 
wheat, much of it from the U.S. un- 
der the provisions of Public Law 480, 
in addition to the usual commercial 
purchases from such traditional sup- 
pliers like Australia. Ceylon, too, will 
require additional] food as a result of 
the recent floods. 

Mr. Churchill continued: “A few 
months ago, as the situation wors- 
ened, a decision was made to supply 
a limited quantity of wheat to both 
India and Pakistan and some flour to 
Ceylon out of available Colombo plan 
funds. The totals could not be as 
large as we might have wished—$7 
million to India, $2 million to Paki- 
stan and $1 million to Ceylon, because 
the funds had already been largely 
committed for urgent purposes of 
national development. 

“Some weeks ago, the Indian gov- 
ernment approached us to ascertain 
whether Canada would be prepared 
to supply additional wheat for pay- 
ment over an extended period. Hav- 
ing in mind the great interest the 
Canadian people have shown in as- 
sisting India in its gigantic task of 
economic development, the govern- 
ment believed that parliament would 
wish to go as far as possible to meet 
the Indian request 

Credit Terms 

“Accordingly negotiations have pro- 
ceeded, and I am in a position to in- 
form the house that an agreement 
has been reached between the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board and the Indian 
government for the supply of a quan- 
tity of 400,000 tons of wheat, approxi- 
mately 15 million bushels, to be 
shipped during the winter and early 
spring months. This agreement is 
subject to the conclusion of financial 
arrangements between the two gov- 
ernments which will provide, in brief, 
that payment will be made in seven 
equal annual installments beginning 
three years after shipment. Interest 
is payable annually at a rate equal 
to the borrowing cost to the Canadian 
government plus a small charge for 
overhead. This rate is not likely to 
exceed 414%. 

“These terms are, of course, most 
unusual. They are not terms that 
could be affered in ordinary commer- 
cial markets without the danger of 
turning cash sales into long-term 
credit sales. They can only be justi- 
fied as part of Canada’s effort to 
consolidate the very real gains that 
are being made in India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon and other Colombo plan 
countries, to prevent the serious set- 
back which could result from the 
need to import and pay immediately 
for large scale imports of foods 

Pakistan Asks Consideration 

“When the government of Pakistan 
was informed of these discussions 
with India they asked if wheat would 
be available to them on the same 
terms, and we assured them that the 
same terms would be available to all 
countries in receipt of assistance un- 

(Turn to CANADA, page 32) 
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Dewey E. Walter 
Named to Office 
Of KC Board 


KANSAS CITY—In the only con- 
test for an office of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade, Dewey E. Walter, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., defeated Hearne 
Christopher, B. C. Christopher & Co., 
for the post of second vice president 
Jan. 7. R. Hugh (Pat) Uhlmann, 
Standard Milling Co. was elected 
president without opposition, J. F. 
Leahy, Clay-Leahy Grain Co., having 
withdrawn as a candidate earlier. R. 
J. Anderson, Norris Grain Co., auto- 
matically moved up from second to 
first vice president. For all other 
positions, the nominating committee 
named only one candidate for each 
post and they were elected. 

Mr. .Walter is the senior wheat 
buyer in the Pillsbury organization. 
He joined the company in Minneapolis 
shortly after World War I and came 
to Kansas City in 1923 to open the 
wheat buying office here. He has been 
an active member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade ever since, serving 





R. J. Anderson 


it times as a director or member of 
various exchange committees. 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors are William W. Sudduth, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.; J. 
B. Gregg, Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell 
Grain Co.; Horace W. Johnston, 





Dewey E. Walter 
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USDA Announces Awards to Supply 
Relief Flour and Cornmeal 


WASHINGTON—Telegraphic orders were sent late Jan. 13 by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture to mills to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 85,517,050 Ib. flour and CCC-owned corn into 45,140,000 lb. corn- 
meal for donation to U.S. private welfare organizations for free distribution 
abroad. The total of the flour awards includes orders for 19,747,450 Ib. all 
purpose flour, 50,725,000 Ib. bread flour and 15,044,600 lb. whole wheat flour. 
The cornmeal ordered is to be yellow and degermed. Details of the awards 


R. Hugh Uhimann 


Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., and 
H. K. Hursley, Hursley Grain Co. 

The following were elected to the 
arbitration committee: George R. 
Bicknell, the Farmers Union Jobbing 
Assn.; Ralph J. Crawford, Continent- 
al Grain Co.; H. R. Schmid, Mid- 
western Grain Co.; Phil A. Thomason, 
Root Grain Co.; John H. Johntz, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 

New directors of the clearing 
house are: G. L. Klecan, Francis I. 
Dupont & Co.; J. L. Wolcott, Jr., 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc.; George A. 
Kublin, Continental Grain Co., and 
S. C. Masters, Masters Grain Co. 

Two new members elected to the 
nominating committee are W. B. 
Young, Goffe & Carkener, Inc., the 
outgoing president, and E. F. Merrill, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Flour Firm Official, 
August Notbohm, Dies 


MILWAUKEE—August Notbohm, 
70, who operated the August Not- 
bohm & Son Flour Co. here until he 
retired a few years ago, died recent- 
ly. The firm was in business for 45 
years. Mr. Notbohm is survived by 
his wife, two sons, two daughters and 
a sister. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


69.6 Million Acres 
In Specified Class 


In Western Canada 


WINNIPEG—More than 69.6 mil- 
lion acres have been listed by the 
Canadian Wheat Board as specified 
acreages in Western Canada for the 
1957-58 crop year, according to fig- 
ures released by the board on deliv- 
ery permits issued to the end of 
November, 1957. The specified acre- 
age covers the total area seeded to 
spring wheat, oats, barley, rye, sum- 
mer fallow and forage crops, but 
excludes acreage intended for durum 
wheat, flax and other crops as well 
as uncultivated land. The aggregate 
of specified and other acreages 
amounted to almost 104.2 million 
acres. 

At the beginning of the 1957-58 
crop year, farmers in Western Can- 
ada were authorized an initial unit 
delivery of wheat, or barley and oats, 
or a combination of the three 
amounting to the value of the unit 
delivery of wheat. As space becomes 
available in country elevators in 
Western Canada, the delivery basis 
is switched from a unit to a quota 
basis, with each applying to the 
specified acreage. 





are appended. 


FLOUR 
Company— Milling point 
Abilene Fiour Mills Co. ............ Abilene, Kansas 
ee ae ee eee Buffalo 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ..... Beardstown, III. 


Claflin, Kansas 
Omaha 


El Reno, Okla 


...Mt. Vernon, Ind 
.. Indianapolis, Ind. 
..Wichita, Kansas 


Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. ...... 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc Le nebes 
Kansas Milling Co 
Moundridge, Kansas 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. cob eeRe Wea Atchison, Kansas 


International Milling Co. . Buffalo 


Ponca City, Okla 


Blackwell, Okla. 


Greenville, Texas 


Fiour Mills of America, Inc. . . Kansas City 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...Hutchinson, Kansas 
Morrison Milling Co. ..... adesvebesed Denton, Texas 


es Fie, BOR ns ck dane ss banne Newton, Kansas 


Consolidated Fiour Mills Co. ...Winfield, Newton, 
and Kingman, Kansas 
Borews. O0ie, Gieeno oc cic ceed tiscces Dallas or Ft. Worth 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. ........65.ccecenuee Dallas 
Alton, lil. 


Buffalo 


Dixie-Portiand Fiour Co. ..... 


... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Shawnee Milling Co. ........ ; 


.... Shawnee, Okla. 


Okeone Milling Co. .....0-..eceesecss Okeene, Okla. 
Nebraska Consolidated Millis Co. ...Greensburg, Ind. 
Buhier Mili & Elevator Co. ......... Inman, Kansas 
Whitewater Fiour Mills Co. ......Whitewater, Kansas 
Sy C, UBe  Svonce cussetanncesemnaonye Buffalo 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Kansas City 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


El Reno, Okla. 

*Credit. *Bread. ¢Whole wheat. 
CORNMEAL 
Company—. Milling point 
Clempoews GENS, GRE. cccccccccvoccess ....Memphis 
er ee BOE, oe set cccnavedveds Paris, Ill. 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. ............. Milwaukee 
Remtvans Ge. WS. 220s cscccence Indianapolis, Ind. 
Generel Foods CerP. ....02ccccccccce’ Kankakee, Iii. 
eB ee eee eee Decatur, Ill. 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Mt. Vernon Milling Co. ............ Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
Shawnee Milling Co. ..........605000- Shawnee, Okla. 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co. ........ Owensboro, Ky. 
Pate Gatanda ey © 36 500436 case o Hex Geneva, N. Y. 
Crete Mills ..... £02 cB eshvlndeiceedkdan Crete, Neb. 
RA EE EER, vn ans ccews paccnewe tent Danville, Iii. 


Quantity 
1,500,000 
600,000+ 
400, 000+ 
136, 700+ 
500,000 
,863,300 
1,000,000 
659,350 
112,500 
240,000 
760,000 
340,600 
911,700 
88, 300F 
120,000 
000,000 
,000, 000+ 
662,500+ 
337, 500% 
600,000} 
,000 000% 
600,000 
,000,000 
500, 000% 
500,000t 
500, 000+ 
500, 000+ 
500 000% 
500, 000+ 
440,000* 
440 000+ 
440, 000+ 
440, 000+ 
400,000* 
400, 000+ 
400 000+ 
400 000% 
400, 000+ 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
044 600¢ 
000, 000+ 
000 ,000¢ 
500,000 
300,000 
300,000 
450, 000¢ 
450, 000% 
300, 000¢ 
,000 000% 
000 000¢ 
,000 000F 


600,000 
1,000, 000+ 
4,000, 000+ 
2,500,000% 
1,000, 000% 
1,000, 000+ 
1,000,000% 
1,000, 000% 

500,000* 

500 ,000t 
2,500, 000% 

800,000 

240,000 

400,000 

240, 000% 

400,000+ 


~ = wren 


wwe nw 


www 


400,000 
400,000 
2,400 ,000F 
700,000 
1,800, 000+ 
800 000+ 
600 000+ 


Quantity 
400,000 
200,000 
200,000 

9,000,000 

5,000,000 
700,000 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 

5,600,000 

3,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


Bag size, 
ib 


100 
100 10/10 
100 10/10 
100 10/10 
10 
100 
100 10/10 


ooo 
ooo 


! 
100 10/10 
10 
10 
100 
10 
100 10/10 
10 
100 
100 
100 10/10 
100 10/10 
100 10/10 


100 10/10 
100 10/10 


100 10/10 
10 


10 
100 10/10 
10 
100 10/10 
10 
100 10/10 


Bag size, 
Ib. 


s+ 


5 
100 20/5 
100 “ot 


wnwwn 


5 
100 20/5 
100 20/5 
100 20/5 
100 20/5 


+All quantities are yellow degermed cornmeal. *All charges are credit charges. 


January 14, 1958 


Processing 
charge, 
100 Ib 


o 
nn 


Processing 
charge, 
100 Ib. 
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Edward P. Costello, 
Traffic Manager 
Acme-Evans, Dies 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Edward 
P. Costello, 67, traffic manager, vice 
president and member of the board 
of directors of Acme-Evans Co., Inc., 
died in an Indianapolis hospital Jan. 
6 after a long illness. 

Widely known as a traffic expert, 
Mr. Costello came to Acme-Evans as 
traffic manager in 1932. Before join- 
ing Acme-Evans, Mr. Costello was 
with the Missouri Pacific Railway in 
Memphis and then with the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange as traffic com- 
missioner. He was born in Jefferson- 





Edward P. Costello 


ville, Ind., June 21, 1890. 

After becoming vice president and 
a member of the board of Acme- 
Evans, Mr. Costello had served on 
numerous traffic advisory committees 
and was a past president of the In- 
dianapolis Traffic Club. He was also 
licensed to practice before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. He has 
served as chairman of the traffic 
committee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., director of the 
National Industrial Traffic League, 
member of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce traffic committee and 
member of the Central Freight Assn. 
grain and grain products traffic coun- 
cil. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs 
Agnes B. Costello, two sons, five 
daughters, 15 grandchildren and five 
sisters. 








BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Membership Transfers 
In K. C. Board of Trade 


KANSAS CITY The following 
memberships in the Kansas City 
Board of Trade have been trans- 
ferred from the: Norris Grain Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, to the Norris Cattle 
Co. Memberships are those of R. J. 
Anderson, W. P. Anderson, John 
Dunn and E. J. Kopek. This internal 
merger will not change the operation 
of the Norris Grain Co. which will 
hereafter operate as a division of the 
Norris Cattle Co. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Quarterly Dividend 


KANSAS CITY—Standard Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 5¢ a share on 
class “A” and class “B” common 
stock of the corporation, payable Feb. 
14, 1958, to stockholders of record 
Jan. 31, 1958. 
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CANADIAN CROP LANDS 
NEED SNOWFALL 


WINNIPEG—Crop lands in West- 
ern Canada, like those in the north- 
west U.S., are threatened with severe 
wind erosion if adequate snowfall is 
not received between now and spring 
thaws. Above average temperatures 
and limited snowfall have left most of 
the land from the northern fringe of 
agriculture well below the Interna- 
tional Boundary subject to the va- 
garies of high winds. The lack of snow 
and bare fields are causing concern to 
agriculturists throughout Western 
Canada. The only relief, failing ade- 
quate snowfall from now till spring 
thaws start, will be generous early 
spring rains. Normally, these rains 
are not anticipated until well after 
normal winter snows have melted and 
the water dissipated. 





Frank M. Grout, 
Colonial Baking Co. 


Board Chairman, Dies 


MEMPHIS —Frank M. Grout, 
chairman of the board of the Colonial 
Baking Co., Memphis, died Jan. 11. 
Mr. Grout underwent a disc opera- 
tion about a month ago and made 
progress until about two weeks ago 
at which time X-rays showed com- 
plications. He developed pneumonia 
which was the immediate cause of 
death. Survivors include his wife; one 
son, Wayne, president of Colonial; 
one daughter, Mrs. T. K. Slaughter of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., and several 
grandchildren. 


Politics and Agriculture 











Solons Will be Asked to Give 


Wider Discretionary Powers 
To Agricultural Secretary 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The curtain will 
go up this week on the sideshow fight 
over the farm program when the 
White House sends to Congress a 
firm demand that the discretion of 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri 
culture, be widened. That discretion 
involves the setting of price support 
levels for the basic commodities at 
between 60 and 90% of parity 

The farm message goes to Con- 
gress on Jan. 16 and on the following 
day Mr. Benson is expected to appear 
before the Senate’s agricultural com- 
mittee 

Previously, the committee chair- 
man, Sen. Allen J. Ellender (D., La.) 
had stated that he is not disposed to 
allow his committee to consider any 
piecemeal legislation on farm issues 
and that any action by the senior 
chamber will have to be on an over- 
all farm program. 

Meanwhile, 14 dairy state senators 
have introduced bills which would re- 
quire Mr. Benson to drop his recently 
announced 75% of support for dairy 
products and reinstate the 82.5% of 
parity level. It may be of some sig- 
nificance that GOP farm leader, Sen. 
George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) whose lo- 
cal interests are primarily those of 





Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., 
Gwinn Bros. & Co. Hit by Fires 


Nebraska 


OMAHA — The former Lillie Mill 
Co. flour mill in Franklin, Tenn., was 
destroyed by fire Jan. 8. Bought last 
spring by Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, the mill had been 
undergoing extensive remodeling and 
had just recently been put back into 
production. It had a capacity of 1,200 
sacks which was expected to be 
stepped up to 2,000. 

Nebraska Consolidated officials es- 
timated the loss to be about $800,000. 
They do not plan to rebuild the mill. 
Company operations will not be dis- 
rupted by the fire, they point out, 
since the mill had only recently start- 
ed up and so far had turned out only 
a small amount of flour. 

The fire was first discovered on the 
third floor of the mill at about 10 a.m. 
It was believed to have been caused 
by an overheated bearing. Flames 
swept through the wooden - floored 
mill causing complete loss of the 
building and the machinery. No one 
was injured. 

The walls and roof caved in on the 
office of the mill and firemen saved 
that section from burning, enabling 
the recovery of all mill records. The 
grain tanks and grain in them also 
escaped damage. Storage capacity is 
about 250,000 bu. and will continue 
to be utilized by the company. 


Gwinn Bros. 
HUNTINGTON, W.WA.—Fire Jan. 
9 destroyed the headhouse and a por- 
tion of one elevator at the Gwinn 
Bros. & Co. flour mill in Huntington. 
James A. Gwinn, general manager, 


said damage has been estimated at 
between $400,000 and $500,000. 

In addition to the damage caused 
by the fire, the mill and all the grain 
in storage suffered water damage, 
Mr. Gwinn said. About 150,000 bu 
grain were in storage at the time of 
the fire. Salvage of the grain has been 
started, he said. 

The mill is intact except for water 
damage, Mr. Gwinn said. He esti- 
mated that it would be back in pro- 
duction in about 10 days to two 
weeks. The time needed to replace 
the headhouse and elevator has not 
been determined, Mr. Gwinn said. 

The mill has a 24-hour capacity of 
1,100 ewt 

eee 


BLAZE DAMAGES 
VANCOUVER PIER 

VANCOUVER — Fire at the east 
jetty of Lapointe Pier here, which 
was caused by an over-heated motor 
in the loading gallery’s system, 
caused damage estimated at a quar- 
ter-million dollars Jan. 8. Two of the 
port’s 10 loading galleries for grain 
were put out of commission by the 
blaze. Two ships, one a Russian ves- 
sel, were loading grain when the fire 
broke out. They were towed to safety 
by tugs. Port officials gave full credit 
to the Vancouver fireboat for halting 
the fire. They said that without the 
help of the fireboat, flames would 
have leaped through the open win- 
dows of the gallery and destroyed 
the elevator. Only a week previous 
to the fire the harbor board called 
for tenders to replace the old gal- 
leries and to improve the elevator 
facilities. 


milk has not lent his support to those 
bills up to this time 

The real news in the White Hous« 
farm message is the fact that the 
President will back Mr. Benson t 
the hilt in his demand for wider dis 
cretionary power over the price sup- 


port level for the basic commodities 
The advance information of stron 

White House support can only m« 

that if Congress attempts to over 


ride the Benson proposals or to upset 
the dairy price support decision, such 
legislation will be slapped down by 
a stinging veto 


Budget Message 


The White House budget messag 
setting forth a federal budget of $72.5 
billion, with major emphasis on de- 
fense spending, also discloses a fur- 
ther fact to observers here. They say 
that the nation, in the not too far 
distant future, will head into a spend- 
ing spree which could touch off fur- 
ther inflationary pressures. These, in 
turn, could counteract the recession 
which is now clearly indicated by 
curtailment of consumer buying and 
by a reduction in plant expansion and 
activity on the part of major indus- 
trial producers 

It has been learned here from gov- 
vernment economists close to inner 
circles that unemployment may reach 
a level of six million by spring before 
the impact of expanded defense con- 
tracts makes itself felt industrial 
activity. These economists now sense 
a prolonged period of stagnation to 
be followed by a renewal of inflation 
which will develop within 15 months 

The President’s budget message 
with his request for an expanded na- 
tional debt limit, will result in de- 
ficit spending before the end of 1959 

On the farm side of the budget 
message, the President shows that 
little if any progress will be made in 
reducing what is next to the largest 
budget item before fiscal 1960 

This condition is seen notwith- 
standing that the budget 
clearly shows the forthcoming farm 


message 


message to Congress will ask for au- 
thority to cut price support levels for 
basic commodities to a level of be- 
tween 60 to 90° f parity at Mr 


Benson's discretion. Such savings ft 
this coming year would be effective 
only for next year’s crop, although 
the secretary has discretion to lowe 


the price support levels ! the non 
basic storable commodities 

Another cut which would be effec- 
tive only in fiscal 1960 would be the 
budget recommendation that the 
acreage reserve phase of the soi 


bank be discarded after 1958 and 
that emphasis be placed on the cor 
servation program of the soil bank 
As had been expected, the Presi- 
dent in his budget message asked for 


a renewal of the provisions of Public 
Law 480 to provide authority for the 


Commodity Credit Corp. t ibsor! 
another $1.5 billion doll 

inventory of surplus agri ultura 
commodities through the export sale 
at world market prices for foreign 
currency payments 


Loss ym its 
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Market Reports: 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Small Sales of Soft Wheat, Spring 
Flours Only Activity of Dull Week 


A short burst of spring flour buy- 
ing in the East, carried over from 
the previous week, and a very light 
accumulation of soft wheat flour 
bookings in the central states were 
the only highlights of the seven-day 
period ending Jan. 13 which was, in 
most respects, very quiet. General 
bearishness which exemplified the 
wheat markets was reflected in soft- 
er flour prices, with declines in 
springs and hard winter bakery 
grades ranging from 1 to 5¢. 

The light business in cracker-cook- 
ie types of soft wheat flour was ex- 
pected in view of low balances pre- 
vailing with users of that type. Buy- 
ing pushed central states sales for 
the week to 50% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 25% the pre- 
vious week. Because of the well- 
stocked position of users of hard win- 
ters and springs, and the reluctance 
to make commitments in a declining 
market, sales in the Southwest and 
the spring wheat mills areas were 
close to crop year lows. Sales by mills 
in the Southwest amounted to 19% 
of five-day capacity. 

The family flour business continues 
to display a bright outlook for the 
weeks ahead, with mills that grind 
nationally advertised brands report- 
ing December as an exceptionally 
good month for sales. With family 
flour promotional efforts now in full 
swing over the country, mills also ex- 
pect a pick up in orders during the 
next two weeks. 

Production by mills of the U.S. for 
the week amounted to 105% of capa- 
city, compared with 93% the previous 
week and 111% a year ago. Increases 
were reported in all areas but the 
Southwest. (See tables on page 9.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: With users of spring 
wheat flour substantially supplied for 
the months ahead there was little in- 
clination to buy last week. Bakery 
patents declined 1¢. The bearishness 
of wheat prices and the strengthen- 
ing millfeed market both had a de- 
pressing effect on flour quotations. 

Mill representatives reported a 
good run of family flour business for 
December and expressed optimism 
for a couple of more good weeks of 
buying in the immediate future. 

Shipping directions and mill run- 
ning time continued brisk for the 
week, with most mills reporting a 
full five-day run. 

Production by mills at Minneapo- 
lis amounted to 119% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 89% 
the previous week and 109% a year 
ago. Production by mills of the interi- 
or Northwest amounted to 98% of 
capacity, compared with 89% the pre- 
vious week and 116% a year ago. Pro- 
duction by mills of the Northwest 
amounted to 105% of capacity, com- 
pared with 89% the previous week 
and 114% a year ago. 

Quotations Jan. 10, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring standard 
patent $5.95@6.05, spring short $6.05 
@6.15, high gluten $6.25@6.35, first 
clear $5.27 @5.47, whole wheat $5.85@ 
5.95; spring family flour $6.35@7.45. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Dullness again pre- 
vailed in the hard winter wheat flour 
market last week. Sales amounted to 








Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-lb. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











19% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 18% of a week and a year earli- 
er. Of last week's light sales, about 
9% were for export or government 
accounts. 

Sales interest was virtually nil. 
Outside of the usual buyers of p.d.s. 
flour,- bakery accounts were not in- 
terested in booking in any quantity. 
Although there are some men in the 
trade who foresee a shortage of wheat 
offerings before new crop time, the 
dominant tone is one of bearishness. 
Most bakery flour accounts of sub- 
stantial size are covered through 
March and into April. Their attitude 
seems to be one of “wait-and-see.” 

Directions have been good, cutting 
into the substantial order balances. 
Less replacement buying is expected 
as new crop time approaches, accord- 
ing to some sales departments. Prices 
on bakery grades this week have been 
down several cents, a rise in millfeed 
values causing lower costs. 

Family flour buying has been lim- 
ited to a scattering of p:d.s. business. 
Prices are unchanged on both the na- 
tionally advertised and the other 
types of family flour. Shipping direc- 
tions have improved, and some are 
termed good. 

Demand for clears and low grade 
has sagged, and the prices along with 
it, from 10 to 15¢. Export interest is 
light, and domestic demand very lim- 
ited. The post-holiday pickup in Latin 


American business has been slow in 
coming, and there is still hardly any 
flour moving to the Middle East. An 
exporter finished filling a large U.N. 
order, another factor that has been 
bearish on the market. 

Quotations Jan. 10, carlots, cottons, 
Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
short patent $5.65 @ 5.70, standard 
95% patent $5.55@5.60, straight $5.50 
@5.55; ‘established brands of family 
flour $6.55 @ 7.30; first clears with 
13.50 to 14.50% protein $4.75@4.85, 
first clears with 11% protein $4.60@ 
4.65, 1% ash clears and higher $4.15 
@4.35. 

Hutchinson: Seasonal slackness 
persisted as far as flour sales were 
concerned in the Hutchinson area 
last week, with p.d.s. making up 
practically all business. Buyers show- 
ed little inclination to extend book- 
ings which already cover them well 
into February and March. Some ex- 
port inquiry was reported, but prices 
were not what importers had in 
mind. Shipping directions held grind- 
ing time up to a full five-day sched- 
ule and outlook for this week is for a 
similar operation. Quotations Jan. 10, 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short, cottons, enriched: $6354 
6.45, bakers short, papers, $5.55@ 
5.60, standard $5.45@5.50. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 117% of 
capacity last week. Flour demand 
was again very low, averaging 19% 
of capacity. Shipping directions were 
only fair. Prices declined 5¢. Quota- 
tions Jan. 10, basis Kansas City: Fam- 
ily $6.78, bakers’ short patent $5.57, 
bakers’ intermediate $5.47, first clears 
$4.90, second clears $4.70. 

Salina: The demand for flour was 
slow, with closing prices practically 
the same as at the same time the 
previous week. Shipping directions 
were fair. 

Ft. Worth: New flour business was 
very small last week, with total sales 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Period of Light Durum Receipts Ends 
With Sharp Increase Noted in Arrivals 


HE acute shortage of receipts 

which dominated durum and 
semolina trading in December and 
early January persisted throughout 
the seven-day period ending Jan. 13, 
but was interrupted at the very end 
by a sharp rise. Arrivals for Jan. 13 
climbed to approximately 175 cars at 
Minneapolis, an amount roughly 
equal to total receipts of several pre- 
vious weeks. 

Durum prices advanced sharply last 
week as a result of the shortage, with 
some better quality sprout-damaged 
wheat up as much as 8¢. During De- 
cember and early January arrivals 
barely balanced mill grind. 

Semolina buying throughout the 
seven-day period was at the same 
cautious pace as in December. The 
price was firm and, in contrast to dur- 
um, failed to advance. Although buy- 
ing for several weeks has been in 
small quantities, it has been steady. 
Mill representatives estimate that 
total purchases for the 40 days end- 
ing Jan. 13, as a result of this steady 
buying, have been sufficient to extend 


the holdings of quite a few manu- 
facturers as far ahead as 90 days. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 124% of five-day 
milling capacity, compared with 97% 
the previous week and 108% a year 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Jan. 10 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better..... $2.41@2.42 
Choice No. 2 amber or better..... 2.40@2.4) 
Choice No. 3 amber or better..... 2.38@2.40 
Medium No. | durum or better...... 2.34@2.40 
Medium No. 2 durum or better...... 2.33@2.39 
Medium No. 3 durum or better...... 2.30@2.37 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output of mills reporting to 
The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 


5-day wk. Whly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

. eS eee 157,500 195,100 124 
Previous week ..... 157,500 *152,333 97 
eae 156,500 169,277. 108 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1957-Jan. II, 1958.......... 4,616,154 
July 1, 19S6-Jan. 12, 1957.......... 4,120,621 


*Revised. 





January 14, 1958 


Increased Demand 
Pushes Millfeed 
Prices Higher 


ILLFEED prices across the 
country rose sharply during 
the seven-day period ending Jan. 13, 
particularly in the Southwest, where 
advances placed prices as much as $4 
above the previous week. Gains in 
the spring wheat mills area amounted 
to about $1 on bran and middlings, 
with the possibility of continued 
strength as the new period opened. 
Increased activity was credited to 
colder weather in some areas and a 
shortage of supplies created by short 
running time during the holidays. 
Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo, representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
52,053 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,659 tons 
in the previous week and 57,009 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


mo, idle 


Minneapolis: Bran and middlings 
rose $1.50 last week, due mainly to 
increasing demand from jobbers in 
the face of a shortage of supplies 
created by short running time over 
the holidays. Demand continued good 
as the new week opened Jan. 13. It 
was not as spectacular as in the 
Southwest, however, where prices 
rose as much as $4. The local market 
last week enjoyed a price advantage 
of approximately $2 under Kansas 
City on bulk feeds, but was over the 
Southwest for sacked. 

With local prices now almost $5 
over record lows established in mid- 
November, mills are reporting that 
some price resistance is developing. 
Quotations Jan. 10: Bran $33@33.50, 
standard midds. $33@33.50, flour 
midds. $34@34.50, red dog $35@36.50. 

Kansas City: Spectacular strength 
developed in the millfeed market dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 13. While 
the rise seemed to have leveled off 
somewhat at the conclusion of the pe- 
riod, demand was still in excess of 
supplies and prices were holding firm. 
The market advanced rapidly when 
substantial supplies moved to various 
points in the U.S., primarily to feed 
mixers in the East. The low prices 
permitted the competitive movement 
of millfeed from the southwest to 
these other areas. This demand, on 
top of local demand from the country 
trade and improved interest from the 
formula feed manufacturers, sent 
prices up from $1.25 to $4. Jobbers 
also figured into purchasing. Bulk 
feeds scored increases of $3.50 to $4, 
while sacked bran and shorts man- 
aged gains of $1.25 to $2. Quotations 
Jan. 13, carlots, Kansas City: Bran 
$31.75 @ 32.50, shorts $32 @ 32.75, 
sacked; bran $29.50@30.25, shorts 
$31 @ 31.75, middlings $31 @ 31.75, 
bulk. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
nearby, was good last week, with of- 
ferings inadequate. Bran advanced 
$1.25 and shorts $1.75 ton. Quotations 
Jan. 10, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$31.75 @32.25, shorts $32@32.50. 

Salina: Demand was good, with 
bran and shorts $1 ton higher. Sup- 
plies were about equal to demand. 
Quotations Jan. 9, basis Kansas City: 
Bran and gray shorts $31.50@32. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed 
continued at a steady pace here last 
week, ail existing supplies being read- 
ily absorbed. Prices advanced $1.25 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 39) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Export Sales Fail to Stem 
Sharp Dip in Wheat Futures 


fairly active run of export busi- 
ness in the seven-day period 

ending Jan. 13 failed to check sharp 
declines in wheat futures brought 
about by increasingly heavy pressure 
from several bearish factors. These 
included stepped up Canadian com- 
petition, the prospect of lower price 
supports, and a disappointingly low 
rate of impoundings into the govern- 
ment’s loan program between mid- 
November and December 15. Price 
dips ranged almost to 5¢, wiping out 
advances made the previous week. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Jan. 13 were: Chicago—March $2.18 5s 
@%%, May $2.114¢@%, July $1.86% 
@%, September $1.89%s, December 
$1.93%,; Kansas City—March $2.13%, 
May $2.045%, July $1.82%, September 
$1.85; Minneapolis—May $2.205% @ %, 
July $2.09 

Futures opened the period Jan. 7 
by moving up 1 to 2¢ as Pakistan 
bought 1 million bushels of hard 
wheat and India took 3.6 million 
bushels. The constructive situation 
ended the following day, however, as 
depressing factors which were to 
dominate the week's trading began 
to exert considerable pressure on 
prices. The faster tempo of Canadian 
competition, which has been forecast 
for some time, became fact with the 
announcement that India is being 
sold 15 million bushels of Canadian 
wheat under a 7-year credit program. 
It is also understood that Pakistan 
and Ceylon are being offered similar 
arrangements. 





Reports of Canadian competition 
were followed closely by the dis- 
closure that U.S. government loan 
impoundings were disappointingly 
lower than expected between Nov. 
15 and mid-December. The net in- 
crease in impoundings, after dis- 
counting of wheat redeemed, was 
between 5 and 6 million bushels. 
This gave rise to new rumors that 
the 1957-58 export goal of 400 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat may not be 
met by the end of the crop year, 
and prices softened at mid-week. 


Although at times mixed in its 
effect on prices, the administration's 
promise to urge Congress to lower 
price supports this session held little 
of a constructive nature for futures 
during the week. The growing em- 
phasis on defense spending, and the 
possibility that it could be done at 
the expense of agricultural expendi- 
tures, also caused cautious trading 
and fostered an attitude of wait-and- 
see, acting, on the whole, somewhat 
as a brake on market activity. By the 
end of the period futures had regis- 
tered losses ranging from 1¢ for the 
December contract at Chicago to al- 
most 5¢ for the July contract at 
Minneapolis. 

Though unable to check the price 
slide, export purchases continued 
throughout the period. Pakistan made 
another purchase late in the week. 
Israel and Peru were in the market, 
and Yugoslavia bought east coast red 
wheat. Greece came in, as expected, 
and purchased 3 million bushels, 
while West Germany took more than 
1 million bushels of red wheat. 


Cash Market Strong 
The cash wheat market was inde- 
pendently strong and premiums gen- 
erally advanced. Primary receipts 
were larger than the previous week 
and amounted to 4.7 million bushels 
as the increased export activity en- 


couraged buying in all segments of 
trade. Minneapolis inspections totaled 
slightly over 2 million bushels, com- 
pared with 1.4 million the preceding 
week, but part of this was assigned 
to CCC. The average protein of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.74%, 
compared with 13.88 the same week 
last year. 

The May future was about un- 
changed and closed at $2.224% Jan. 
10. Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat, through 11% protein, was 
trading at 8@9¢ over the May price; 
12% protein 9@10¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 11@12¢ over; 14% protein 11@ 
13¢ over; 15% protein 13@15¢ over; 
16% protein 14@20¢ over; 17% pro- 
tein 20@24¢ over the Minneapolis 
May price. 

There was more interest in durum 
wheat, too, influenced by the strength 
in bread wheat and by modest re- 
ceipts. Prices for top milling durum 
were only 1¢ higher, but the medium 
and ordinary milling kinds were 4@ 
8¢ above the previous week’s price. 
(See tables on page &.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 10 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary , $2.30'%4 @2.31'% 
11% Protein 2.304 @2.31'% 
12% Protein 2.314 @2.32% 
13% Protein . 2.33% @2.34% 
14% Protein 2.33% @2.35'% 
LS he. re 2.354 @2.37'% 
16% Protein .... 2.384 @2.42'% 
17% Protein 2.42\4 @2.46'\% 

Protein premiums for over 17%, Ic each 





CURRENT FLourR PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills report ng currently to The North- 
western Milier with relationship of production to capaciiy and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


1/5% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


One cent premium each ib. over 58 Ib 
Ic discount each '2 Ib. under 58 Ib 


Prices Steady 
Cash wheat prices just about held 


their own in the 


Kansas City market 


in the week ended Jan. 13. The basic 
March option declined 3%%¢ bu. but 
premiums advanced from 1 to 3¢ to 














Jan. 5-11 *Previous Jan. 6-12, Jan. 8-14 Jan. 9-15 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 
Northwest 729,594 617,682 758,215 672,864 688,505 
Southwest 1,349,247 1,302,104 1,460,200 1,331,655 1,344,113 
Buffalo 558.465 543,372 603,872 567,812 347,658 
Central and Southeast 593,05! 434,897 618 646 626,453 590,18! 
North Pacific Coast 339,35! 263,319 319,802 287,437 308,099 
Totals 3,569,708 3,161,374 3,760,735 3,488 22) 3,378,756 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74.2 74.2 75 75 75 
"Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 
Jan. 5-11, Previous Jan. 6-12, Jan. 8-14, Jan. 9-15, Jan. tl Jan. 12, 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 1958 19S7 
Northwest 105 89 114 97 95 19,691,608 19,277,037 
Southwest 104 110 iil 102 103 36,143,596 36,695,182 
Buffalo its ii 127 119 119 15,509,019 15,436,245 
Central and S. E 100 73 108 109 88 15,151,083 15. 0866,833 
No. Pacific Coast 105 82 90 80 88 8,828,643 8.671.606 
Totals 105 93 it 102 98 95,323,949 95,166,903 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Fiour % ac : 
; ' ° > 
capacity output _fivity ‘nue 6 ale. ae 
Jan : 5-11 281,750 304,209 108 Jan. & 231,000 275.567 19 
Previous week 281,750 314,523 110 Previous week 231 000 *206 162 ae 
Year ago 287,500 328,740 114 Year ag 237,000 2591247 199 
Two years ago 279,850 282,014 cl Twe ad = 237 000 225.927 5 
Five-year average 193 Five-year oversee pes * 105 
Ten-year average Ge, ited Ane average 102 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas Revised ’ 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- 
5-day week Fleur %, ac- ng Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana 
capacity output tivity — Sore 
Jan. 5-11 1,020,950 1,045,038 102 5-day week Flour % ac- 
Previous week 1,020,950 *987,58! 97 capacity ou!put tivity 
Year age 1,032,500 1,131,460 110 inn £ 444 ? 
Two years ago 1,021,350 1,047,641 103 ees ous week 464 $0 eat $20 3 
4 ve-year average yt Year ago 430 500 498 968 116 
tpyewr grarege Two years ag 454.500 446.937 98 
evises Five-year erage 93 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Te * erage 87 
evise 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


offset this decline. Demand for cash 
wheat was considered good, with 
mills bidding for the better protein 
grades and merchandisers in the mar- 
ket at various times to fill orders or 
fill out stocks with specific qualities 
Fair-sized offerings were well cleaned 
up. 

Supplies were stepped up from the 
previous week when a holiday cut in- 
to the flow. Last week receipts 
amounted to 485 cars, compared with 
239 the previous week and 931 a year 
ago. Concern over an over-all short- 
age of cash wheat continues to pre- 
vail. Reports of more wheat in Kan- 
sas and Nebraska going under loan 
were received. 

Premiums were quoted Jan. 13 as 
follows: Ordinary 2%4¢ over the basic 
March option of $213%, 11% protein 
3@4¢ over, 11.50% protein 4@6¢ 
over, 12% protein 6@14¢ over, 12.50% 
protein 9@16¢ over, 13% protein 12@ 
21¢ over, 13.50% protein 13@23¢ 
over, 14% protein 14@25¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 10 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. | Dark and Hard.. . .$2.164% @2.48% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.. 2.134% @2.45% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.. 2.154 @2.47% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.11% @2.43% 
ye UE wideene es 2.19% @2.21% 
No. 2 Red . 2.18% @2.20% 
No. 3 Red 2.16% @2.19% 
me @ TG canees 2.14% @2.17% 


At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard 


5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 5-11 .. 592,250 593,05! 100 
Previous week 592,250 *434 897 73 
Year ago 570,250 618,646 108 
Two years ago 570,250 626,453 109 
Five-year average 90 
Ten-year average &7 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour %e ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 5-11 487,500 558.465 11s 
Previous week 487,500 *543,372 it 
Year aco 475,000 603,872 127 
Two years ago 475,000 567,812 9 
Five-year average 113 
Ten-year average 106 
*Revised 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Jan. 5-11 194,500 189,803 98 
Previous week 194,500 154,775 80 
Year ago 215,000 183,600 8s 
Two years ago 215,000 189,452 g2 
Five- year average 
Ten-year average 84 


*Revisec 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


Jan. 5-1! 128,500 149,548 1té 
Previous week 128,500 108.544 e4 
Year ago 138,750 136,202 98 
Two years ago 133,200 99,985 72 
Five-year averege ; 91 
Ten-year average 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jan. !!. and prior two weeks together with 
season total of {1} principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the citieof Kanses City 
and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production com- 


puted on the basis of 72% flour production. 


Southwest* 








—Northwest*— 


—Buffalot —Combined**— 





Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to dete production to date production to date 


Jan. 5-11 27,322 731,910 14,008 
Previous week $26,367 $11,859 
Two weeks ago $22,130 9,278 
1957 29,569 739,984 15,212 
1956 26,966 713,701 13,58! 
1955 27,218 706,734 13,901 
1954 23,926 675,104 15,731 


377,813 10,723 297,775 52,053 1,407,498 
$10,433 $48,659 
7,860 $39,268 
385,913 12,228 299,247 57,009 1,425,144 
381,618 11,828 251,206 $2,375 1,346,525 
383,736 11,058 362,810 $2,177 1,393,280 
408,57) 9,940 325,836 49.597 1,409.5! 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. tAll mills. $Revised. 





winter milling wheat was selling Jan 
13 at $2.50@2.52, rail basis, deliv- 
ered Texas common points. Truck 
wheat was selling at $2.24@2.29 de- 
livered north Texas mills. Demand 
was fair and offerings were light 


Prices Steady 
Pacific Northwest wheat prices held 
steady here last week despite an im- 
proved demand from the trade. India 
purchased 45,000 tons of hard red 
winter the middle of the week, con- 
stituting the only export bookings 


Japan will be in the market on Jan. 
15 for an unstated amount. Milling 
demand improved as flour business 
began showing an improvement dur- 
ing the week. But there were ample 
offerings out of the country to take 
care of the better demand. Little 
feeding interest has been shown for 
wheat or other grains, as this is the 
low time of the year from a poultry 
standpoint. Some snow fell in the 
wheat country, but the winter so far 
has been extremely mild. Winter 
wheat is dormant 
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Rust Prevention 
Group Elects great asset to the association, Mr. 
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urer. His personal knowledge of the’ ciation’s efforts to bring about rust 
interdependence of agriculture and control and expanded crop research, 
the business community will be a Mr. Stevens said. He is chairman of 
the executive committee, North-West 
Line Elevators Assn., Winnipeg. 
The Rust Prevention Assn., which 


Stevens added. 
Mr. Bassett has served as president 


Two Di 
wo irectors of the Aberdeen National Bank, was organized in 1922, represents 


MINNEAPOLIS 
nd William McG. Rait have been 


ted direct rs 


Ss announced 


. > 
\ Bassett, sé 
. 
~ Nat il B 
repre nt Tir 
epresent Uf] 
the board and 


i of the Rust Preven- 
Assn., Don A. Stevens, chairman 
the association's board of directors 
ce president of General Mills, 


ank of Minneapolis, Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg. He has long 


producers, handlers and processors of 
Merchants National Bank and Trust cereal grains, together with busi- 
Co., Fargo, N.D. He is a vice presi- nesses serving agriculture, in encour- 
dent of the U.S. Chamber of Com- aging research activities aimed at 
merce and a director of the Minne- developing rust resistant and im- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce. proved cereal crops. New crop re- 

Mr. Rait is president and general search facilities and expanded state 
manager, Pioneer Grain Co., Ltd., an and federal research and extension 
affiliate of James Richardson and _ activities have resulted from coopera- 
tive efforts sparked by the associa- 
tion, Mr. Stevens said. 

Winter plantings made in Mexico 


Clarke Bassett Aberdeen, S.D., and as head of the 


nior vice president, 


recognized the impact on Canadian 
agriculture and business of the asso- 


per Midwest banks 
will serve as treas- 





TAKE NO CHANCES WITH FIRE 








Before WELDING. Get written permit. Shut down machinery. 
Clean up dust. Clear out burnables. Wet down floor. 


During WELDING. Post watchmen—with extinguishers — in all 
directions. 


After WELDING. Keep a patrolman. Beware smouldering fire. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


TO SAVE THE GRAIN THAT FEEDS THE NATION 
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Don A. Stevens 


by the association played a vital role 
in speeding testing and seed increase 
of four new durum wheats, Langdon, 
Ramsey, Towner and Yuma, to meet 
the threat of rust attack by race 
15B. New rust biotypes, present in 
the Upper Midwest last summer, 
which can attack Selkirk and the 
new durums make the need for more 
adequate crop research imperative, 
Mr. Stevens said. 

Nearly 40,000 wheat, oat and bar- 
ley breeding lines have been tested 
by the association in Mexico since 
1954. Testing was extended last win- 
ter to the island of Puerto Rico 
where man-made epidemics can be 
started without endangering main- 
land cereals. 

Other members of the board in- 
clude: Totton P. Heffelfinger, Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co., vice chairman; 
Ben C. McCabe, the McCabe Co.; G 
Allan MacNamara, Soo Line Rail- 
road; C. R. Carlson, Jr., Deere and 
Co.; Thomas C. Croll, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., and Maurice 
L. Ryan, National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers Assn. Donald G. Fletcher 
is executive secretary and Eugene B 
Hayden is associate secretary 


————S READ IS THE STAFF Fe 


Eddy Bakeries Chief 
Is Elected to Board 
Of General Baking Co. 


NEW YORK—J. E. O'Connell, 
chairman and president of Eddy Bak- 
eries Co., Inc., of Helena, Mont., a 
subsidiary of General Baking Co., has 
been elected a member of the board 
of directors of General Baking 

Eddy Bakeries was acquired by 
General Baking on Dec. 31. Eddy 
services 11 states and has 13 bakeries 
located in six northwestern states in- 
cluding Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
North Dakota, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 

In announcing the election George 
L. Morrison, chairman of the board of 
General Baking, pointed out that 
“Mr. O’Connell’s 44 years of success- 
ful experience in the food field will 
be of immeasurable reciprocal ad- 
vantage to the aims and continuing 
development of both the parent com- 
pany and Eddy Bakeries Co., Inc., 
which Mr. O’Connell has developed 
and which he will continue to operate 
in the capacity of president and 
chairman.” 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERY FOUNDER DIES 
RICHMOND, VA.—H. William 
Nolde, 84, one of the founders of 
Nolde Bros., Inc., Richmond baking 

firm, died Jan: 10. 
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ABC, New Bakery 
Union, Continues 


To Add Locals 


WASHINGTON — The American 
Bakery & Confectionery Workers 
Union continues to add locals, follow- 
ing last month’s ouster of the Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union of America from the 
AFL-CIO. 

Daniel E. Conway, ABC president 
and former head of the committee 
which undertook the ouster of Inter- 
national president James Cross, 
claims the support of 80 locals con- 
taining 80,000 of the International's 
160,000 members. Since its AFL-CIO 
charter was granted, ABC has affili- 





Vancouver Exchange 


Officers Elected 


VANCOUVER — At the annual 
meeting of the Vancouver Merchants 
Exchange recently trustees represent- 
ing the grain, shipping, coastwise and 
other groups were elected. This group 
in turn elected officers for the year. 

The new president is Jack Donnell, 
manager for Royal Mail Lines, Ltd. 
He succeeds J. W. Whittle, Burrard 
Terminals, Ltd., who was reelected 
as a trustee for the grain interests 
and remains on the board as a direc- 
tor. 

T. G. Phillips of Coastwise Pier, 
Ltd., was named first vice president 
and R. W. Gilley, Gilley Bros., Ltd., 
second vice president. J. I. Bird, 
Campney, Owen, Murphy & Owen 
was chosen treasurer. William A 
Sankey was returned as secretary- 
manager and A. V. Stone as assistant 
secretary 

In addition to Mr. Whittie, the fol- 
lowing were elected from the grain 
trade as trustees; R. L. Mikkelson, 
Cargill Grain Co.; D. W. Moss, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., and F. C. Wilkins, 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd. 


BREA S THE STAFF OF 66 -——— 


FLAX EXPORT TOTALS 

WINNIPEG Canada exported 
960,000 bu. of flax in October to in- 
crease the total for the initial three 
months of the present crop year to 
2,648,000 bu. or more than 600,000 
bu. over the comparative figure for 
1956-57. 
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Ww. M. Gannon 


NEW APPOINTMENTS—Thomas J. 
Fleischman, assistant manager in 
charge of sales and production of the 
western district of the multiwall 
packaging division, St. Regis Paper 
Co., has been appointed manager of 
that district. He succeeds the late 
Robin G. Swain. Mr. Fleischman has 
been with St. Regis since 1950. War- 
ren M. Gannon, sales manager of the 
firm’s Los Angeles territory since 
1955, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the multiwall packaging divi- 
sion’s western district. 


T. J. Fleischman 
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ated 36 locals with more than 35,000 


members. 


The most recent changes of affili- 


ation have been in the Midwest. 


200-man union in Duluth, Minn., 
voted “overwhelmingly” to 
the ABC bandwagon. Meetings 
in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul which will prob- 


scheduled for this month 


ably see ABC affiliation. 


Top officers of three Twin Cities 
locals of the Bakery Workers union 
have voted to recommend that their 
members bolt the old union and af- 


filiate with the new. 


The recommendation comes with 
the unanimous endorsement 


of 


hop 


are 


the 


executive boards of Minneapolis locals 
222 and 255 and St. Paul local 21 
The three locals have some 2,300 
members. 

Members of the three unions will 
vote by secret ballot on these recom- 
mendations at special meetings called 
jointly by the local officers and Har- 
old H. Seavey, assistant AFL-CIO 
regional director. 

The called meetings represent a 
change in strategy by the locals’ of- 
ficers, all of whom have made clear 
in the past their desire to continue 
AFL-CIO affiliation. Before the ex- 
pulsion took place, the three locals 
had urged the Bakery Workers t 
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obey AFL-CIO directives to clean 
house 

The earlier strategy had been to 
mark time until March when the ex- 
pelled union had scheduled a special 
convention in Cincinnati, Ohio. There 
had been some hope convention dele- 
gates might force reform 

However, the quick growth of the 
new ABC union throughout the coun- 
try with local after local bolting the 
old union made it apparent the anti- 
reform bloc would probably control 
the Cincinnati convention. 

Mr. Seavey will address each meet- 
ing, presenting the charges against 
Mr. Cross by the AFL-CIO 
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Flour Mills of America. Inc. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES @ KANSAS CITY MO 
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O. L. Allen Is Named Chairman 
Of Board of Governors of SBA 


ATLANTA, GA.—O. L. Allen, vice 


president of Flowers Baking Co., Inc., 
nd manager of the Jacksonville, Fla. 
int, has been named chairman of 
he board of governors of the South- 
ern Bakers Assn. for 1958. Announce- 
was made by Roy R. Peters, 
Lakeland, Fla., chairman of the nom- 
nation and election committee. Serv- 
this committee with Mr. 

eters were three other past board 


rmen of the association: Sanford 
Epps, Augusta, Ga.; Ralph Ward, 
k, Va.; and Hugh Wasson, Sr., 


Sheffield, Ala 


nson L. Skelton, Atlanta, is pres- 
f the association, and Roy R. 
chairman of the 
ird of governors, under the con- 
stitution and bylaws, will serve as 


DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


Daotar no 
reters retiring 





A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Konsas 


®@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








son, Roy, Jr., 


ME) 


oO. L. Allen 


vice president of the association for 
1958. 
Mr. Allen is married and has a 
16, and a daughter, 
Anne, 13, both in high school. Before 
moving to Jacksonville to assume the 
managership of that plant he was 
sales manager of the Thomasville 








American Ace 


plant. He is a native of Thomasville, 
Ga. While in Thomasville he was ac- 
tive in civic affairs and served as 
president of the Thomasville Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. At present 
he is active in civic and religious af- 








—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Blour Milla Ca. 





fairs of Jacksonville, where he has 
resided since 1946. 
Mr. Allen is a past president of the 


Dyrisckwaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 














WICHITA KANSAS 








for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 


COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















*“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








CHICAGO 


1480 BOARD OF TRADE 








UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 


1158 BOARD OF TRADE 


We Solicit Your Hedges 


MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 














Optimist Club of Jacksonville. He has 
taken a very keen interest in SBA, 
and recently completed a term as a 
member of the board of governors of 
Florida. 

Board Members Elected 

Newly elected board members who 
will serve for two-year terms effec- 
tive Jan. 1 are: Alabama: Charles D. 
Singelton, Collins Baking Co., Mont- 
gomery; Florida: Cesar Medina, Hol- 
sum Bakery, Inc., Tampa; Georgia: 
R. W. Westerstrom, Colonial Baking 
Co., Atlanta (reelected); Louisiana: 
Andreas F. Reising, Sun Rise Bakery, 
Inc., New Orleans; North Carolina: 
Paul A. Jones, Jones Bakeries, Inc., 
Winston-Salem (reelected); South 
Carolina: R. H. Jennings, III, Palmet- 
to Baking Co., Orangeburg (re- 
elected) ; Tennessee: A. B. Davenport, 
Swan Brothers, Knoxville; Virginia: 
A. E. Beck, Beck’s City Bakery, New- 
port News. 

Holdover members of the board of 
governors are: Alabama: Ronald P. 
Cooper, Hart’s Bakery, Inc., Annis- 
ton; Florida: W. J. Covington, South- 
ern Bakeries Co., Tampa; Georgia: 
R. H. Bennett, Criswell Baking Co., 
Atlanta; Kentucky: Howard Ellison, 
Modern Bakery, Inc., Harlan; William 
J. Rains, Grocers Baking Co., Lexing- 
ton; Louisiana: Anthony Wolf, Wil- 
liam Wolf Bakery, Inc., Baton Rouge; 
Mississippi: Phil B. Hardin, Hardin's 
Bakery, Meridian; R. N. Morton, Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Jackson; North 
Carolina: L. T. Pickett, Southern 
Bakeries Co., Greensboro; South 
Carolina: J. E. Swan, Jr., H. H. Claus- 
sen’s Sons, Inc., Augusta; Tennessee: 
F. B. Evers, Jr., American Bread Co., 
Nashville; Virginia: Ralph Ward, The 
Merchants Bakery, Inc., Norfolk. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 








PRICE INDEX DROPS 


WINNIPEG — Canada’s consumer 
price index decreased to 123.1 in 
December from 123.3 a month ear- 
lier, according to the Canadian Bur- 
eau of Statistics. The decrease was 
attributed to lower food prices. 
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Northwestern Elevator 
Get-Together Planned 


MINNEAPOLIS —A Market Get- 
Together featuring a reception, din- 
ner and an address by Raymond J. 
Pollock, director of the grain division 
of the Commodity Stabilization Ser- 
vice, will be a part of the 28th an- 
niversary of the Northwest Country 
Elevator Assn. Jan. 21. 

The get-together will be held in 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, with 
the reception starting at 5:30 p.m. 
The event will be a part of the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting and election 
of officers for 1958. 

Mr. Pollock will discuss “Activities 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. To- 
day.” An experienced country eleva- 
tor operator, Mr. Pollock operated his 
own country elevators in Iowa for 
many years before selling them to his 
son prior to his departure for Wash- 
ington last year as associate director 
of the grain division. 

He was also president of the West- 
ern Grain & Feed Assn. and was 
scheduled to become executive secre- 
tary of the organization when he left 
for Washington. 

Tickets for the dinner are $5. 
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N. W. Feed Men to Hear 


Agricultural Economist 


MINNEAPOLIS—Robert W. Wor- 
cester, agricultural economist in the 
research department of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in Minneapolis, will 
speak at a meeting of the Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. at the Cal- 
houn Beach Hotel Jan. 20. 

He will discuss basic causes of 
changes in agriculture in outlining 
the farm outlook, including factors 
that affect feed industry operations. 

The meeting will be held in the 
Skyline Room, with a socia! hour at 
5:30 p.m. and dinner at 7 p.m. 








Francis L. Rogers 





CAYO 


Jack E. Mayne 


INTERNATIONAL PROMOTIONS—Promotions of Francis L. Rogers as 
plant manager at Cleveland and Jack E. Mayne as plant superintendent at 
Buffalo have been announced by John A. Hendrickson, vice president of Inter- 
national Milling Co. Mr. Rogers has been plant superintendent at Interna- 
tional’s mill in Buffalo since 1954. He replaces Robert E. Shiels, Cleveland 
plant manager, who has left the company. Mr. Rogers began with the company 
in 1948 as assistant warehouse foreman at Detroit and became warehouse and 
packaging superintendent in 1949. He was made assistant to the plant man- 
ager at Detroit in 1953 and became plant superintendent at Buffalo in 1954. 
A graduate chemical engineer from Toronto University, Mr. Mayne started 
with the company as a milling trainee in 1948. He replaces Mr. Rogers as 
plant superintendent at Buffalo. In his 10 years at International, he has held 
the position of head miller at several of the company’s mills. 


~~ 


tae 
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Association of Operative Millers q 
62nd Annual Technical Conference—A.O.M. 


Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 5-8, 1958 ¥ 


ee I Shard aioe hidvesccesescccun eeceenend R. C. Bradford 


Ne ee ee de eae 5 ae Frank M. Schneider 
D. F. Mattson 


Neen ne ue lle a idiain ak a aid William Howie 
REGISTRATION COMMITTEE K ( y Seo 
Co-Chairmen: W. W. Tholstrup and A. L. Paulsen 
T. Manning L. M. Odden E. E. Kunze R. D. Ellis George Tooker 
W. W. Knight Robert Milliman Royce Pence Albert Gunner 


rack W, Pst ed Frank E R K S O N 
Co-Chairmen: Jack W. Perkins and Frank A. Lindholm ( 
R. R. Brotherton 


‘ BANQUET COMMITTEE 
Co-Chai :A. PLM hewski and O. J. Zi . 
os “DE. Mattson 5 ee S.J Loska, aga Company, Inc. 


RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
Co-Chairmen: K. L. Nordstrom and E. S$. Dybevick 
. Rowe Fred Haase R. R. Wentzel 


' 
| F 
O. F. Wilke Melvin Shol John D. Retzer g 
A. J. Mayer E. L. Holmquist L. Nichols 
| T. C. Betker Luverne Furne W. J. Arnold 
i Marvin Shaw J. O. Holland Oscar Hammerstrom 
i E. W. Mayer William Brezden F. M. Atkinson 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE OMAHA 
Co-Chairmen: Paul McSpadden and Peter Goldberg 
J. A. Lucius 
EXHIBIT COMMITTEE NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
Co-Chairmen: D. W. Pollei and R. W. McSherry 
| G. W. Spalding R. W. Pearson 
| 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Chairman: J. G. Kehr 
F. M. Abbott J. H. Endres Carl Gottschalk a 
ALLIED TRADES COMMITTEE 
Co-Chairmen: George E. Swarbreck and Lyle P. Carmony 
William Carter Tony Leitte Fritz Schiess W O 
George Christian Malcolm McDermid Max Springer @ perate 
Fred Heinzig Robert McDonald Eric A. Stanger 
J. R. Hoel Al Reinberg David P. Tellett 
Hans Koch Don Russell Ira Willis Our wn 
ADVERTISING COMMITTEE Laboratories 
Chairman: T. Paulsen 
D. F. Mattson E. S. Dybevick K. L. Nordstrom 
F. A. Lindholm Robert Milliman Including 
LADIES COMMITTEE ™ B k 
} Co-Chairmen: Mrs. R. C. Bradford and Mrs. G. B. Wagner Pilot é ery 
Mrs. Joseph Lucius Mrs. W. F. Rowe Mrs. Tibor Rozsa 
Mrs. Walter Tholstrup Mrs. Albert Gunner Mrs. L. M. Furne 
Mrs. E. S. Dybevick Mrs. Al. Rademacher Mrs. C. C. Ingraham 
Mrs. Kenneth Nordstrom Mrs. Frank Lindholm Mrs. Car! Gottschalk 
Mrs. Frank Schneider Mrs. L. D. Wall Mrs. C. J. Mitchell 
Mrs. Hill Shepardson Mrs. George Tooker Mrs. Charlies Dowd 
Mrs. Ira Willis Mrs. Robert Ellis Mrs. C. G. Harrel 
Mrs. Wallace Erickson Mrs. Harry Hanson Mrs. Paul McSpadden 
Mrs. Wayne Knight Mrs. Victor Oliver Mrs. Walter Johnson 
Mrs. Lee Belcher Mrs. R. E. Gorgen Mrs. David Mattson 
Mrs. Warren Rylander Mrs. W. A. Howie Mrs. O. J. Zimmerman 
Mrs. Lyle Carmony Mrs. Hugh McDonald Mrs. R. R. Brotherton 
Mrs. James McNeill Mrs. Kelvin Denike Mrs. Eric Stanger 


Mrs. John D. Retzer 


and all wives of District 4 members 

































In ‘58 for wheats that rate the top 


i} awards in baking qualities, remember 
| to call us. Grand 1-7070. We will 


serve you faithfully. 


Sim BURRUS MILLS. PE a a 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ° CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wie eres. & x. c. mon. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 

















GRAIN SERVICE? 
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New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, 8, C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 
: 
Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis a 
i ouisville 
— ao 
. : n 
+ re Galveston 
enero Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 





MILLING WHEATS Pe 


FROM 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 

Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Iismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





January 


Jan. 15—Oklahoma Bakers Assn.; 
sec., J. C. Summers, Oklahoma A&M 
College, Okmulgee, Okla. 


Jan. 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Hotel Claypool, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., sec. Fred K. Sale, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 


Jan. 19-21— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., annual winter convention, Bel- 
levue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia; 
sec., Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Jan. 21-23—Wheat Kernel Confer- 
ence, Umberger Hall, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan; contact Ernest 
L. Mader, Department of Agronomy, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Jan. 23-24—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky., sec., Rondal M. Huffman, 
1367 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Til. 

Jan. 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers, Hacienda Hotel, 
Fresno, Cal.; sec., Lawrence Conrad, 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Wellington, Cal. 


Jan. 25—District 14, Association of 
Operative Millers, Albany Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo.; sec., John Streit, Wallace 
& Tiernan Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Jan. 26-28—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; sec. Ed- 
win C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Jan. 30—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Jan. 30-31—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers committee meetings, 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Jan. 31-Feb. 2— Bakers Assn. of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 174, 
Rockingham, N.C. 


February 


Feb. 1—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie, Metropolitan Bldg., 123 
S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Feb. 20-22—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, John Marshall 
Hotel, Richmond, Va.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Feb. 23-25—Colorado Grain, Milling 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Shirley- 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN 


SOYA BEANS 


FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


> 





DULUTH 


Savoy, Denver, Colo.; exec. sec., R. B. 
Kelley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, 
Colo. 

Feb. 28—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 2-8—Associated Retaii Bak- 
ers of America, National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Mi. 

March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Mi. 

March 27—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Log Cabin Lodge, Belts- 
ville, Md.; chrm., Kenton L. Harris, 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

March 28-29—District 13, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers, Marquis 
Hotel, Lethbridge, Alta.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


April 

April 7-1l-—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Netherland Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
James W. Pence, Western Utilization 
Research Branch, USDA, Albany, Cal. 

April 12—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Leamington Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

April 12-13—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 

April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
liams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 

April 16-17—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
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ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 18-19—Districts 1 and 2, As- 
sociation of Operative Millers, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
sec., Dist. 1, Richard Magerkurth, 
C&G Grain Co., Topeka, Kansas; sec., 
Dist. 2, George J. Tesarek, Quaker 
Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 21-23—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
D.C.; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

April 24—Chesapeake Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Marty’s Park Plaza, Balti- 
more, Md.; chairman, Kenton L. Har- 
ris, U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C. 

April 26—Utah Bakers Assn., Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City; sec., Bliss L. 
Bushman, 236 W. Fifth S., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, El Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 
York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 13, Il. 


May 


May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn.; exec. 
sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


May 5-8—Association of Operative 
Millers, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., Donald 8S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 


May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 


May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

May 18-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
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N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 


June 


June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, annual convention, 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 
S.C.; sec., Mary Stanley, Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C. 

June 19-283—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miarni, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


July 


July 27-30—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston, W.Va. 


August 


Aug. 8—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Metropolitan Bldg., 
123 S. Third St., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

Aug. 15-16—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers, Denver, Colo.; 
sec., John Streit, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


September 


Sept. 12-18—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers, Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, IL; sec., G. Ed- 
ward Mehleck, Alexander. Bros. Belt- 
ing Co., Chicago, Il. 

Sept. 14-16—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; exec. sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 
6173 Plankinton Bldg., Milwaukee 3, 
Wis. 
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1958 
Jan. 1-31 White Bread Sales 
Month 
Feb. 1-March 31—Good Breakfast 
Months. 


Feb. 3-9—National Weight Watch- 
ers Week. 

Feb. 14-24 
Brands Week 

March 1-31 
Sales Month. 

April 1-30—Cereal and Milk Spring 
Festival. 

April 13-19—Brand Names Week. 

May 1-31 White Bread 
Month. 

May 18-24—-World Trade Week. 


National Advertised 


Buttermilk Bread 


Sales 


July 1-31 — National Hot Dog 
Month. 

July 1-31—Rye Bread Sales Month. 

Aug. 1-31 National Sandwich 
Month. 


Sept. 1-30—National Better Break- 
fast Month. 


Sept. 1-30 — Protein Bread Sales 
Month. 

Oct. 6-12 — International Pizza 
Week. 

Oct. 16-25 — National Macaroni 
Week. 

Oct. 20-27 National Doughnut 
Week. 

Oct. 26-Nov. 1—National Pretzel 
Week. 

Nov. 1-30 Raisin Bread Sales 
Month. 


Dec. 1-31—Holiday Butter Cookie 
Time. 
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Sept. 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference, 
Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
pres., Benson L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 19-20—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers, Lake Texhoma, 
Lodge, Kingston, Okla.; sec., Henry 
1. Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


October 


Oct, 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 


A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 
Co., Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Oct. 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill.; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct. 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 








BARLEY EXPORTS 

WINNIPEG — Exports of barley 
from Canada in October totalled 7,- 
566,000 bu. and accounted for well 
over half of the August-October fig- 
ure of 13,906,000 bu. However, this 
was well under the 25,554,000 bu. ex- 
ported from Canada in the first three 
months of the 1956-57 crop year. The 
current three-month total included 
8,428,000 bu. shipped to the U.S.; 3,- 
054,000 to Japan, and 2,165,000 bu 
to the U.K. Belgium and the Nether 
lands took the remainder of the 
August-October total 
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Econo-Flo's New “UNIVERSAL” 


All of the experience and knowledge of ECONO-FLO’S engineers, gained 
by their installations of many bulk flour systems, has been incorporated 
in the new “UNIVERSAL,” flour bin, making it the one bin which features 


all of these advantages. 


ECONOMY 


to maintain 


SANITATION 
hoppered sides. 2. No plant dust. 3. 


4. Can be cleaned entirely by one 


equipment needed 
FLEXIBILITY: 


located without difficulty 


1. Economical to install. 2. Economical to operate. 3. Easy 
4. Empties completely—no agitators or vibrators needed. 


1, Easiest to clean both inside and out—flat bottom, no 
Access door conveniently located 
man in 5 minutes 


no special 


1. Offered in wide range of sizes to fit any plant condi- 
tion. 2. Requires minimum space for installation 


3. Can be moved and re- 


ECONO-FLO PROVES ITS FLOUR HANDLING EQUIPMENT IN ITS 
OWN FACILITIES BEFORE OFFERING FOR BAKERY INSTALLATION. 


‘Write for full : 
ECONO-FLO Flour Service, Inc. 


215 E. IRON STREET 


SALINA, KANSAS 











+. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











| The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














"For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


) 


The Quaker Oats Company 


“RUSSELL’'S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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WHAT'S FoR LUNCH? 


SOMETHING GOOD TO EAT AND GOOD FOR YOU! 


19.5 Million Sacks 
Flour Produced 
In November 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in November was 19,541,000 
sacks, averaging 977,000 sacks a 
working day, the U.S. Department of 
Commerce has reported. This com- 
pared with an average output a work- 
ing day of 959,000 sacks in October 
and 955,000 sacks in November, 1956. 
Wheat flour mills in November op- 
erated at 90.6% of capacity, compared 
with 88.6% in October and 89.19% in 
November of 1956. 

The Department of Commerce pro- 
duction total, which was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census, is .6% 
more than The Northwestern Miller 
estimate of 19,423,000 sacks for No- 
vember, and also .6% more than the 
estimated daily average output. (This 
estimate, which was published Dec. 
24, listed an average of 971,200 sacks 
a working day.) 

Flour mills in November ground 
44,959,000 bu. wheat, compared with 
50,770,000 bu. in the previous month. 
Wheat offal output was estimated at 
381,056 tons. 

Rye flour production in November 
was estimated at 164,000 sacks. Rye 
grindings were estimated at 373,000 
bu., and 1,951 tons rye offal were 
produced. 

These figures represent the produc- 
tion of all commercial mills in the 
U.S. About 97% of the totals are re- 
ported by 282 mills having a daily 
capacity of 401 sacks or more and the 
balance estimated. The estimated por- 
tion is based on a survey of the 
smaller mills in 1950. 


BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 








CONSUMER INDEX DOWN 

WINNIPEG — Canada’s consumer 
price index at the beginning of De- 
cember stood at 123.1 compared with 
23.3 a month earlier, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
A decline in the food index was large- 
ly responsible for the over-all decline. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 














FRANK H. BLODGETT, 





ROCEAIVER” **RLODGETT’S” RY 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 


Janesville, Wisconsin. 








{ Centenmal MILLS, Inc. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


=. 


GOLD OROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
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BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 3} Hi 























MILLS AT SPOKANE 





WENATCHEE 


6,500,000 

Bushels 
Country end 

f Terminal 
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~~ . 
NEW SPOKANE _MILk... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S> MOST“MODERN ¢ 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 


For 9004 taste — good health - geod looks — seieot something from each of 





THE FOUR FOOD GROUFS: 
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YOUR LUNCH MENU 


ENRICHMENT KIT—Here is the four-color wall chart which is part of the 
enrichment story kit which Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., has made avail- 
able to home economists and health and physical education teachers. The 
chart depicts the four basic food groups required for a nutritionally balanced 
lunch. The kit, which is designed for the high school level, consists of a 
teacher's manual, wall chart and student booklets, and it stresses the im- 
portance of enriched bakery and cereal products in maintaining a balanced 
diet. The purpose of the kit, according to a Merck spokesman, is to broaden 
public awareness of the benefits of enriched flour, bakery, cereal and other 


products. 





Forecast Favorable 
At Annual Meeting 
Of Alabama Mills 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—A healthy 
business climate for Alabama and the 
South during 1958 was forecast at 
Alabama Flour Mills’ general sales 
meeting held here recently. 

Cooper Green, vice president of 
Alabama Power Co., principal speaker 
at the group’s dinner session, told 
sales representatives from Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Mississippi 
that the regional economy would con- 
tinue to grow and diversify. Mr. 





PLEASE PASS THE 
BREAD . . . KNIFE 


WAUWATOSA, WIS.—A baker 
blinked recently when one of his cus- 
tomers walked into the shop with a 
couple loaves of fresh bread (home 
baked) still in the baking pans. The 
bread had been baked for the cus- 
tomer as a present from her mother- 
in-law. The customer’s problem was 
how to slice it. The old fashioned 
bread knife, it developed, had disap- 
peared from the customer’s home 
long, long ago. The baker obliged by 
running the loaves through his auto- 
matic slicing machine. 





Green pointed out that Alabama's 
fast growing lumber and poultry in- 
dustries are already challenging king 
cotton’s long-time domination. 

Tom White, sales manager of the 
grocery products division of Alabama 
Flour Mills, led an afternoon-long 
clinic session. A review of 1957 and 
new sales promotions and company 
planning for 1958 also drew atten- 
tion. 

A panel discussion on relations be- 
tween grocery products salesmen and 
independent and chain store managers 
was an added feature on the evening 
program. Panel participants were: 
John Forney, Robert Luckie & Co., 
moderator; John Davis, manager and 
owner, A & R Food Stores; Tom 
Woods, manager, Hill’s Store, Wood- 
lawn; Morris Ball, Gerber Foods dis- 
trict manager, Birmingham territory, 
and Dan Sims, Knapp and Lawrence, 
food brokers. 


BREAD 'S THE STAFF Ft 


William H. Cody, 
National Biscuit 
Sales Manager, Dies 





1°e—— 


BUFFALO—William H. Cody, 54, 
western New York division sales 
manager for the National Biscuit 


Co., died at his home in Buffalo re- 
cently. Mr. Cody was associated with 
National Biscuit 38 years, coming to 
Buffalo as divisional sales manager 
in 1953. His wife, a daughter and a 
son survive. 
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Canadian Wheat 
Exports Are Best 
Since June, 1956 


WINNIPEG—November exports of 
Canadian wheat of only 27.9 million 
bushels represented the best monthly 
clearances since June, 1956, and the 
heaviest November shipments since 
1952. Canadian flour exports for the 
same month, however, were equiva- 
lent to 2,900,000 bu., or a decline of 
600,000 from October and 300,000 
bu. below November, 1956, according 
to figures released by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners for Canada. 

The combined wheat and flour ex- 
ports for the first four months of 
the current crop year (Aug.-Nov.) 





ELEVATOR 


e REPAIRING 
e WATERPROOFING 


SILICONES CEMENTITIOUS PLASTICS 


e FOUNDATION STABILIZATION 





The RESTORATION Co., INC. 
194] 


404 E. 25th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 
FEderal 8-4701 





Since 











“oe af’? That's Our 
Golden Loaf’’ bri 
The Flour with the Doubt and 


Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 











PIHES PEAh 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


L 











ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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amounted to 103,266,000 bu., com- 
pared with 106,080,000 in the same 
period of 1956-57. The corresponding 
figures for the 1955-56 and 1954-55 
crop years were 80,542,000 and 97,- 
155,000 bu., respectively. 

The four-month flour exports for 
the 1957-58 crop year, equivalent to 
11,560,000 bu., are the smallest in at 
least 12 years of comparative totals 
and are 1.2 million bushels under the 
Aug.-Nov. total for 1956-57 

The cumulative wheat export total 
to the end of November of 91,702,000 
bu. included 38,364,000 to British 
Commonwealth countries and of this 
the U.K. took 35.9 million bushels 
In the same four-month period 13,- 
701,000 bu. of Canadian wheat cleared 
to Germany; 12,802,000 to Japan; 
9,387,000 to Netherlands; 4,069,000 
to USSR; 3,925,000 to Belgium, and 
2,541,000 bu. to the U.S. for milling 
in bond and for domestic use. Nor- 
way and Poland each took in the 
neighborhood of 1.5 million bushels. 

The four-month flour total, equiv- 
alent to 11,563,000 bu., showed 4.,- 
306,000 cleared to the U.K. which 
boosted the movement to all British 
Commonwealth countries to 6,533,000 
bu. Philippine Islands took 1,983,000 
bu. in the form of flour while 811,000 
went to Venezuela; 276,000 to Japan, 
and 525,000 to U.S. Quantities equiv- 
alent to more than 100,000 bu. but 
less than 200,000 cleared to each of 
the following countries outside the 
British Commonwealth: Belgian 
Congo, Thailand, Belgium, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic and 
Haiti 

ees 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 
DWINDLES 

WINNIPEG The movement of 
Canadian wheat to overseas destina- 
tions dwindled to a trickle for the 
week ended Jan. 9, but clearances of 
wheat were the equivalent of 150,000 
bu. over the previous week 

Wheat was cleared to only two 
countries, the U.K. and Germany. 
The former took 585,000 under class 
2 sales and the latter 15,000 bu. The 
remainder going to Germany was un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment 

Exports of flour amounted to 857,- 
000 bu. in terms of wheat, compared 
with 709,000 a week earlier. The lat- 
est total included 289,000 bu. to IWA 
destinations while the comparative 
figure the previous week was equal 
to 133,000 bu. 
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SWEETHEART CAKE, 1958 MODEL—The Valentine’s Day campaign of 
General Mills, Inc., has been expanded this year to cover other baked foods 
in addition to the traditional Sweetheart Cake. Bakers will also be able to 
promote, in connection with the Feb. 14 event, Mary Anns, chiffon rolls, lady- 
fingers, heart-shaped cookies, petits fours and tarts. The GMI complete sales 
and advertising campaign kit includes formulas, posters, ornaments, stream- 
ers, doilies, proof sheets of newspaper ads and other merchandising helps. 
Bakers may also order cake display stands, heart-shaped metal pans, liners 
and cakeboards from their sales representative. 





Chicago Feed Club 
To Install Officers 


CHICAGO—tThe first 
the new year of the Chicago Feed 
Club promises a full program 
heavy attendance is forecast by club 
officers. The group will convene in 
the East Room of the Atlantic Hotel 
here the evening of Jan. 17. The so- 
cial period will begin at 6 p.m 

Robert Griffiths, Allied Mills, Inc 
newly elected president I tne lub 


will be installed, along with the re- 


meeting ol 


and a 





1ainder of his slate. A round-up of 

ictivities over the last year will be 

riven by F. M. Becker, Farm Bureau 
g Co., retiring club head 





urnishing the entertainment will 
be Roger Rode, Chicago area feed 
man, who will give the inside story 
on cartooning. Mr. Rode, an accom- 
plished cartoonist, will draw several 
sketches to show how a cartoon is 
born 

A short session of the “Old Buz- 
zards”’ Club, made up of former club 


pre sidents, will be held 
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DANNEN 
—ee7 - Dannen Mills, Inc. 








GRAIN and JOBBINS DIVISION 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. KANSAS CITY, MO. plant 
1009 Corby Bidg. 
Phone 3-028! 


Dannen Covers 
the Midlands 


We offer you top 
quality milling wheat 
and all feed grains. 


Our 17 million bushel stc 
facilities consist of 2 





stations strategically situated 


300 Board of Trade 
Phone Vi 2-7038 





the grain 


belt, and our main 


1 St. Joseph 











The baker’s order moves fast— 
usually by phone—to the nearest 
Pillsbury District Office. Here the 
order is analyzed according to the 
baker’s flour specifications. Then 
the order is forwarded to the nearest 
Pillsbury plant that mills the par- 
ticular kind of wheat used in that 
flour. Pillsbury, with coast-to-coast 
milling facilities, gives the baker 
exactly the kind of flour he speci- 
fies...at the greatest savings to 
him. What’s more, Pillsbury Bakery 
Flours uniformly meet these speci- 
fications, delivery after delivery— 
thanks to the exacting tests of the 
Quality Control Department. 








Pillsbury pioneered in leasing airslide bulk-handling cars. This 
is important because it means the special car (loaded with 95,000 
lbs. of flour) can be routed via any railroad line, anywhere in the 
country. This modern service is available on request to any baker who 
has the necessary flour storage facilities. Other methods of flour 
handling are continually under study at Pillsbury. And efficiency of 
distribution is an everyday watchword. No matter where a baker is 
located, he can get the flour that meets his exact specifications at the 
lowest possible cost . . . delivered via the route he requests. 

















What sells baked foods ? wo. «i » series) 


IT COSTS ABOUT 3: A LOAF 
TO SHIP FLOUR 1000 MILES 


Pillsbury’s distribution efficiency helps bakers 


provide the nation’s Best Buy in Food 


Enriched bakery bread is one of today’s greatest 


food bargains. One reason: Flour, the principal ingre- # CALGARY 


dient, is now milled and distributed more efficiently = 
than ever before in history. 
Shipping costs, nevertheless, are a major expense 


item . .. making the story of flour distribution 
important to every baker who competes for the 
housewife’s dollar. 

The story starts .. . as did civilization itself... 
with men working in a field of grain. The wheat 
moves along to market to the accompaniment of a 
train whistle cutting the quiet of the Western plain. 
The tempo quickens in the pounding rhythms of 
the flour mill . . . and then settles down to the steady 
clicking of the rails as the finished flour moves 








through the night to bake shops in every part of 
the land. Ai a cost of only '\/3 of a cent per one-pound Strategic location of the 11 Pillsbury Mills provides 
better flour blends and mixes at 


I average cost to 
bakers in every part of the country. Some of these mills 
o : 


loaf per 1000 miles! 


are near good sources of supply for choice hard wheat. 
Others are in the heart of the soft wheat country. The 
best flour blend for each bakery purpose is produced in 
the mill where the job can be done most efficiently 

and the baker can get the variety he needs from one 
dependable source, produced to exact specifications. 


From all parts of the U.S. orders 

flow smoothly into transportation 

offices in each Pillsbury Mill. They 

are processed and passed on to mill 

supervisors for production and load- 

ing. The bakers’ wishes are followed 

as to delivering railroad line and the 

cars are sent on their way. Pillsbury 

recognizes the great importance of 

distribution today. It was the first 

mill to place a vice president in 

charge of transportation. This de- 

partment has a noteworthy record 

of leadership in developing new 

ways to ship flour, improving han- . 

dling methods and working out . oer ’ 
shipping practices and rates with ... your partner in building sales: 
railroads and the Interstate Com- Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
merce Commission. 
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Third Quarter Canadian Farm Cash 
Income Down $60 Million from 1956 


OTTAWA—Farm cash income 
from the sale of farm products in the 
third quarter of 1957 amounted to 
$638 million, down $60 million from 
the preceding year’s corresponding 
total of $698 million. This decline can 
be attributed largely to smaller grain 
marketings in the Prairie Provinces, 
particularly in Saskatchewan. Income 
from the sale of livestock and live- 
stock products was higher in the 
third quarter of 1957 than a year 
earlier but did not offset the smaller 
returns from grains, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has announced. 

Preliminary cash farm income esti- 
mate for the nine months, January 


through September, is $1,847 million, 
about 3% smaller than the estimate 
of $1,911 million for a year earlier. 
This lower estimate for the nine- 
month period can be attributed in 
the main to reduced returns from 
cereal grains. Compared with a year 
ago, smaller incomes in the second 
and third quarters more than offset 
the higher returns in the first quar- 
ter. 


Field Crop Income Down 


Farm cash income from the sale of 
field crops during the three months, 
July through September, was esti- 
mated at $184 million, down almost 
one-third from the estimate of $267 
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million for the corresponding period 
in 1956. Although prices averaged 
somewhat lower the major part of 
this decline was due to smaller mar- 
ketings of cereal grains (wheat, oats, 
barley and rye). 

Wheat accounted for more than 
half of the reduction in income from 
field crops during the third quarter. 
Lower incomes from cereal grains 
were noted in each of the Prairie 
Provinces, with the greatest decline 
occurring in Saskatchewan. Sugar 
beets and flaxseed exercised a sus- 
taining influence on farm income 
from field crops during this period. 
Income from sugar beets was sub- 
stantially higher but returns from the 
sale of flaxseed were about the same 
as a year ago. 

Farm cash income derived from 
field crops over the nine months, 
January through September, was esti- 
mated at $618 million, $87 million 
less than the estimate of $705 million 
for the corresponding period a year 
earlier. As in the third quarter, this 
lower estimate, compared with a year 
ago, can be attributed in the main to 
lower returns from cereal grains. 
Partially offsetting the effects of the 
lower returns from grains Were sub- 
stantial increases in returns from 
flaxseed, tobacco, sugar beets and 
participation payments on previous 
years’ western grain crops. 

Livestock Sales Rise 

Income from the sale of livestock 
and livestock products in the third 
quarter was estimated at $412 mil- 
lion, up $22 million or 6% from the 
estimate of $390 million for the like 
1956 period. Poultry meat was the 
only major commodity in the live- 
stock and livestock products group 
that returned less income to farmers 
in the third quarter of 1957 than a 
year earlier; this decline can be at- 
tributed to lower prices which more 
than offset the effects of higher mar- 
ketings, DBS said. 

Returns from the sale of hogs ac- 
counted for the major portion of the 
third quarter increase in farm in- 
come from livestock and livestock 
products and can be attributed to 
higher prices which more than offset 
the effects of lower marketings. Re- 
turns from dairy products and cattle 
accounted for the remainder of the 
increase. The combined effects of 
both higher prices and larger mar- 
ketings accounted for the increased 
returns from dairy products. Larger 
cattle marketings more than offset 
lower average prices. 

Over the nine months, January 
through September, farm income 
from livestock and livestock products 
was estimated at $1,096 million com- 
pared with $1,073 million in the cor- 
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responding period of 1956. Increases 
were noted for all commodities ex- 
cept eggs and poultry. As in the third 
quarter, hogs accounted for the major 
portion of the increase in returns 
from livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts, followed by dairy products and 
cattle. 

January-September farm cash in- 
come by provinces (in thousands): 
Prince Edward Island, $17,056 ($18,- 
408 in 1956); Nova Scotia, $30,560 
($29,959); New Brunswick, $34,470 
($35,014); Quebec, $314,690 ($320,- 
758); Ontario, $554,284 ($547,348); 
Manitoba, $134,239 ($141,611); Sas- 
katchewan, $369,662 ($435,736); Al- 
berta, $312,392 ($309,351), and Brit- 
ish Columbia, $80,102 ($72,801). 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Biscuit Men to Hear 
James Q. du Pont 


CHICAGO — James Q. du Pont, a 
great-great-grandson of the founder 
of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., 
Wilmington, Del., will be a guest 
speaker at the fifty-fifth joint annual 
meeting of the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and the Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc. The meeting 
will be held at The Edgewater Beach 
Hotel May 12-14. 

Mr. du Pont will speak at the open 
meeting on Wednesday, May 14, on 
“Pattern for Success,” in which he 
will attempt to show that there is no 
secret formula for success in business. 

A native of Johnstown, Pa., and a 
graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Mr. du Pont is 
an administrative assistant in the 
public relations department of the du 
Pont company. He has had a variety 
of job experiences since joining the 
company in 1940, ranging from work 
as a machinist in the Johnstown 
Traction Co.’s shops to engineering 
duties on the atomic energy program 
which du Pont carried out for the 
government during World War II. 

Although a trained electrical engi- 
neer, he has devoted much of his 
time since 1946 speaking to groups 
of employees as well as to schools, 
organizations and clubs throughout 
the country. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SUPPLIES INCREASE FURTHER 

WINNIPEG — Canada's visible 
wheat supplies recorded a further 
increase in the week ended Dec. 24 
to total 374,8 million bushels, com- 
pared with last year’s comparable 
figure of 354.9 million bushels. Pri- 
mary marketings in the week of 8.5 
million bushels overbalanced light 
export and domestic movement of 1.3 
million and 3 million bushels respec- 
tively. 
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MARKER HONORS PIONEERS 

Members of the Mennonite church 
recently dedicated a stone marker at 
Buhler, Kansas, to the memory of 
their forebears who emigrated to 
the area over 80 years ago from 
Russia, bringing with them the first 
Ukrainian hard red winter wheat 
which was to make the area so im- 
portant as a producer of grain. The 
inscription on the marker reads: “On 
this knoll stood our Mennonite fore- 
fathers who left Russia in search of 
religious freedom, viewed the land 
and settled in these parts in 1874 to 
1880. Their faith and courage made 
it possible for us to enjoy the present 
In gratitude to God and in remem- 
brance of our forefathers we, their 
descendants, do dedicate this memor- 
ial in the year of our Lord, 1957.” 


TRIUMPH IN TRIUMPH The 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co. in 
Monterey, Minn., needed more grain 
storage space and the neighboring 
town of Triumph needed a commun- 
ity hall. So the town and the co-op 
got together and built a 60 by 120-ft 
building. Revenue bonds of 
$29,000 were issued to pay for it. For 
four years, or until the building is 
paid for, the cooperative will store 
in it up to 90,000 bu. corn. Then 
people in and around Triumph will 
have use of the building. The village 
will use 75% of the storage income 
to retire the bonds. The other 25% 
goes to the co-op. George W. Olson, 
president of the co-op’s board of di- 
rectors, says it is “really getting Main 
Street into the farm program.” 


GONE, BUT NOT FORGOTTEN— 
This winter marks the 28th anniver- 
sary of destruction by fire of the old 
Pyrmont grist mill 16 miles east of 
Lafayette, Ind., an Indiana landmark 
and an important part of Hoosier his- 
tory for over a century. When the fire 
broke out on a December day in 1929 
the stone burrs of the 112-year-old 
mill were grinding away. And, as if in 
protest at the passing of an era, they 
continued to grind until the struc- 
ture itself collapsed in a mass of 
flames. 

The Pyrmont mill was a 


steel 


frame 
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structure over three stories in height, 
and was built in 1817 by a pioneer, 
John Wagoner, who had come to the 
area several years previous from Day- 
ton, Ohio. The mill was remodeled 
and enlarged in 1839, and throughout 
its existence was operated wholly by 
water power. Remains of the founda- 
tion, mill race and Wildcat Creek 
dams above the mill can still be seen, 
28 years after the structure was de- 
stroy ed 

The old Pyrmont mill played an 
unusual role in the Civil War. There 
were Confederate sympathizers in the 
area who used the mill as a meeting 
place to plot against supporters of 
the Union army. Eventually their ac- 
tivities were discovered and the group 
was eliminated from the Pyrmont 
community. 


THE “HOLE” TRUTH—Is the dough- 
nut a product of business or light in- 
dustry? A New York state supreme 
court justice has ruled that the 
doughnut is an article of business, 
and because it is, a baker in the vil- 
lage of Hempstead will be permitted 
to erect a doughnut shop in a corner 
of the community zoned just for busi- 
ness establishments. Village lawyers 
had argued that the doughnut is an 
article of light industry, and there- 
fore its manufacture should not be 
permitted in a business area. But the 
court ruled that the doughnut, be- 
cause it is fried, is not manufactured 


Dangerous “Combine-ation”—Loose 
clothing and a stiff north wind were 
actually the “undoing” of a Matador, 
Texas, farmer recently when the 
wind blew a tip of the farmer's 
clothing into the rotating drive shaft 
of a combine. The farmer struggled 
to jerk free. But the combine pulled 
off both his boots, snatched away his 
overalls, wound away most of his long 
underwear, and scraped the skin off 
both his legs. A final tremendous 
wrench left him standing in the re- 
mains of his shirt. Fortunately, he 
found another worker nearby who 
was wearing two pair of overalls, so 
he borrowed one, went home for 
lunch, and returned to running his 
combine in the afternoon. 


BREAD 


It’s made into loaves, great, crispy, 
browned ones— 

Long and skinny ones, fat and round 
ones, 

Pounded to sheets as thin as paper, 

Rolled into sticks like a _ slender 
taper, 

Braided, twisted, plain or laced 

With nuts and fruits to the queen's 
own taste— 

But in any land from pole to pole 

It’s Bread, Bread, that feeds the 
soul! 


—Ethel Jacobson 
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USDA Reports Surplus Inventory Disposal 
Of CCC Stocks at Record Level in 1957 


W ASHINGTON—Movement of 
surplus farm products from Commo- 
dity Credit Corp. stocks into con- 
sumption was at record levels in 1957, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reported in a year-end summary of 
commodity operations 

Surplus commodities with a cost 
value of $4,208 million were disposed 
f during the fiscal year which ended 
last June 30. An additional $1,094 


nillion worth were moved out in the 
wing three months, bringing the 
total to $5,302 million for the 15- 


month period ending Sept. 30, 1957 
During the time of these disposal 

yperations, however, steady acquisi- 
yn of new surplus stocks under the 


price support programs served to 
keep CCC inventories at high levels. 

Four commodities or commodity 
groups accounted for nearly 80% of 
the total distribution of CCC surplus 
farm products during the 15-month 
period. They had a combined cost 
value of $4,089 million, broken down 
as follows: cotton, $2,068 million; 
wheat and flour, $962 million; corn 
and meal, $629 million and dairy 
products (butter, cheese, and dried 
milk), $430 million. 

Heavy losses necessarily were in- 
curred in the movement of the ac- 
cumulated surpluses. During the 15- 
month period ending Sept. 30, 1957, 
losses to CCC alone totaled $1,600 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
| to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
’ skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 

milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
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million. In addition, other funds and 
agencies financed distribution of sub- 
stantial volumes of surplus commodi- 
ties through special outlets. These in- 
cluded exports under the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, foreign 
shipments under the programs of 
Public Law 480 and transfers to other 
agencies. (The net realized cost of 
all programs primarily for support of 
farm price and income in fiscal 1957 
was almost $3.3 billion.) 

Since 1953, the rate of disposal of 
surplus agricultural products has in- 
creased each year. From July 1, 1953, 
through this past September—a peri- 
od of four and one-fourth years- 
commodities which were moved out 
of CCC’s inventory had a total cost 
value of $11,563 million. 

Sales for dollars have led all 
other surplus disposal. During the 
four and one-fourth year period, dol- 
lar sales accounted for 60% of the 
total—more than $6,900 million of the 
$115 billion total. 

Special provisions under which 
credit can be extended to exporters 
in connection with surplus commodity 
shipments have helped to maintain 
the dollar sales level. A recent illus- 
tration is the fact that it was possi- 
ble to sell over 7 million bushels of 
surplus corn in Mexico through com- 
mercial channels, because $12 million 
in credit could be extended to ex- 
porters. The exporters pay interest on 
their credit advances, payment of 
which is assured by banks in the 
US. 

While emphasis has been on dollar 
sales, under CCC’s coordinated sales 
program, a number of special outlets 
and authorities are used to round out 
the total disposal effort. 

Commodities costing almost $1,380 
million were bartered during the 
July, 1953-September, 1957, period for 
strategic and critical materials pro- 
duced abroad. Wheat, cotton and corn 
have been the leading “barter’’ com- 
modities in recent years. Strategic 
and critical materials acquired under 
the exchange transactions include, 
among others, zinc, lead, industrial 
diamonds, ferromanganese and 
chrome metal. 

Since July 1, 1953, about $1,137 
million worth of CCC-owned com- 
modities have been sold for foreign 
currencies under Title I, PL 480. By 
authorizing sales for foreign cur- 
rencies, PL 480 removes a big export 
trade barrier—dollar shortages 
among importing nations. 

Other U.S. government agencies 
use CCC-owned commodities in carry- 
ing on relief and subsistence opera- 
tions. In the four and one-fourth 
year period, CCC has transferred to 
these agencies, on a cash reimbursa- 
ble basis, commodities having a cost 
value of $720 million. 

Donations of CCC inventory stocks 
in the July, 1953-September, 1957, 
period through special relief and as- 
sistance programs, had a cost value 
of $1,392 million. 
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Miller Publishing Co. 
To Begin Magazine for 
Farm Supply Dealers 


MINNEAPOLIS — A new publica- 
tion, Farm Store Merchandising, 
which will serve the farm supply 
merchandising field, will be launched 
in March by the Miller Publishing 
Co., Minneapolis, publisher of The 
Northwestern Miller. It will be the 
company’s seventh publication, 

“The new magazine,” according to 
Milton B. Kihlstrum, president of the 
company, “will have a national con- 
trolled circulation among more than 
30,000 farm supply dealers and dis- 
tributors. The one-stop farm supply 
store has developed rapidly in recent 
years and this development has been 
accompanied by a growing demand 
for information about better manage- 
ment and merchandising techniques, 
store modernization and case history 
reports of profitable, progressive farm 
store dealers. Farm Store Merchan- 
dising will supply this type of infor- 
mation.” 

March and June issues of Farm 
Store Merchandising are scheduled in 
advance of regular monthly publica- 
tion beginning in September. Mr. 
Kihlstrum said the company stepped 
up its timetable to include March and 
June issues, thereby accommodating 
a number of leading farm product 
manufacturers who urged the publi- 
cation of spring and summer issues. 

The editor of Farm Store Merchan- 
dising will be Emmet J. Hoffman, 
who for the past five years has been 
reporting agricultural merchandising 
developments and trends for the 
Miller Publishing Co.’s publications. 
He will continue as merchandising 
editor of Feedstuffs. 

Paul A. Anderson, who has been 
advertising sales representative for 
Feedstuffs and Croplife, has been 
named advertising sales manager of 
the new publication. He will continue 
to represent Feedstuffs and Croplife 
in the Northwest. 

Mr. Hoffman and Mr. Anderson 
will continue their headquarters at 
the company’s home office in Minne- 
apolis and will work with the firm’s 
editorial and advertising sales repre- 
sentatives in New York, Chicago and 
Kansas City. 

In addition to The Northwestern 
Miller, the company publishes The 
American Baker, Milling Production, 
Feedstuffs, Croplife and a year ago it 
began publication of the Professional 
Feeder, a bimonthly publication cir- 
culating to 100,000 farmers in north 
central U.S. 
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Bison Wheat Variety Trials Successful 
In Western Three Fifths of Kansas 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — High 
yield, good test weight, and good mill- 
ing and baking quality have made 
Bison winter wheat (CI 12518) a suc- 
cessful variety in the western three- 
fifths of Kansas, according to results 
from test plots in this area. 

Other superior characteristics of 
this variety, which was released to 
Kansas farmers the fall of 1956, are 
stinking smut resistance, stiff straw 
and tolerance to wheat streak mosa- 
ic. Although Bison is susceptible to 
leaf rust, stem rust, loose smut, soil 
borne mosaic, and Hessian fly, these 
are not serious problems in the rec- 
ommended area. 

Bison was developed by the Kan- 
sas agricultural experiment station 
in cooperation with the cereal crops 
section of the Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. It was selected from the cross 
Chiefkan X Oro-Tenmarq made at 
Manhattan in 1938. The first genera- 
tion was grown in Manhattan in 1939. 
Later generations were grown at 
Hays, where the final selection was 
made in 1943. 

Closely related to Kiowa, Bison has 
the good straw and test weight of 
the Chiefkan parent and the good 
quality and stinking smut resistance 
of the Oro-Tenmargq parent. The va- 
riety has been tested extensively in 
Kansas and in other states through 
the coordinated wheat improvement 
program since 1948. 

In station tests Bison and Kiowa 
were practically equal in yield in all 
Kansas locations except in southwest- 
ern Kansas, where Bison averaged 
31.1 bu. for 12 station years and Ki- 
owa 29.5 bu. Bison exceeded Coman- 
che in yield in all locations except for 
the north central at Belleville and 
Mankato and south central field at 
Hutchinson. At these three locations 





Drop Reported 
In Lakes Grain 


Receipts at Buffalo 


BUFFALO—tThe Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo has reported that total Great 
Lakes grain receipts at the Port of 
Buffalo during the 1957 navigation 
season were 114,336,758 bu., 12% be- 
low the total for the 1956 season. 

The decline was marked by a 26% 
drop in receipts of wheat from upper 
lakes ports—from 85,650,637 bu. in 
1956 to 62,984,107 bu. in 1957. Re- 
ceipts of corn at Buffalo rose from 
4,426,927 bu. in 1956 to 9,022,306 bu. 
in the season just ended. 

A total of 81,162,688 bu. grain, 
about 70% of the over-all total, came 
to Buffalo during 1957 from Duluth 
This included 54,224,517 bu. of wheat. 

Local grain men attributed the 
1957 decline in lakes receipts largely 
to a cutback in the export program 
of the government’s Commodity 
Credit Corp. The increase in receipts 
of corn, grain men said, was largely 
CCC storage corn from upper lakes 
elevators. 

The 1957 grand total includes 12,- 
172,320 bu. being held in 36 ships of 
the port’s winter grain storage fleet. 
More than 75% of this storage grain 
is wheat. The winter storage fleet 
last year had 38 ships with 12,993,391 
bu. 

In addition, the Continental Grain 
Co. again this winter has nine per- 
manent “floating warehouse” ships in 
the harbor. They are holding 1,276,- 
874 bu. corn and 774,390 bu. wheat. 


they were approximately equal. 
Considering all the yield data from 
66 station years in Kansas, Bison av- 
eraded 28.6 bu., Kiowa 28.7 bu., and 
Comanche 27.3 bu. Average test 
weights of Bison compared with Ki- 
owa and Comanche show that Bison 
equals or exceeds Comanche in 
pounds per bushel, and that while 
Bison may not be equal to Kiowa in 
test weight they are nearly the same. 
The main reason for distribution of 
Bison in Kansas, however, was that 


its flour has the desirable milling and 
baking properties required of a good 
quality bread wheat. Loaf volume po- 
tentialities equal those of the best 
hard winter wheats, and Bison is su- 
perior to Kiowa in that it has a lon- 
ger mixing time, better mixing tol- 
erance, better crumb grain, and re- 
sists adverse effects of high tempera- 
ture and low humidities during the 
fruiting period in the field 

——BREAC 
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NAMED ELEVATOR MANAGER 

CHARITON, IOWA—Francis Den- 
ning has been named manager of the 
Dannen Mills elevator here 
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GRAIN RECEIPTS INCREASE 

ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Grain receipts 
at St. Joseph increased 12% in 1957 
over the previous year, records of the 
St. Joseph Grain Exchange reveal. 
Wheat receipts in 1957 were about 1 
million bushels smaller, but there was 
a gain of 3.5 million bushels in corn, 
1 million in oats and 1.5 million in 
grain sorghums. Receipts of all grains 
totaled 26,845,610 bu., compared with 
22,483,440 in the preceding year. Al- 
though smaller than the year before, 
wheat still led all other grains in 
volume of arrivals at 9,773,000 bu., 
compared with 10,856,380 a year 
earlier 
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Canadian Wheat and Flour Exports 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of Canadian wheat and flour to 
ill destinations for the initial four months of the 1957-58 crop year 


(August to November inclusive) 
ceding 11 crop years follow: 


with comparative totals for the pre- 








Total 
Aug.-No Total wheat Total flour wheat & flour 
In bushels 
957-58 91,702,746 11,563,468 103,266,214 
956-57 93,309,348 12,771,029 106,080,377 
955-56 66,792,299 13,750,383 80,542,682 
954-55 83,222,118 14,233,622 97,455,740 
953-54 88,286,515 15,096,379 103,382,894 
952-53 118,238,931 20,043,666 138,282,597 
951-52 101,374,605 13,310,163 114,684,768 
950-5! 58. 149.007 14.654.066 72,803,073 
949-50 75,323,027 15,318,896 90,641,923 
948-49 46,846,629 19,878,755 66,725,384 
947-48 ’ 40,698,836 25,709,513 66,408,349 
946-47 50,434.02! 25,051,135 75,485,156 


Compiled by the statistics branch of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. 
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Or get a better value 
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when you are ready to buy flour 
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Neil Alden 


DISTRIBUTION MANAGER — Neil 
Alden has been appointed central dis- 
tribution manager for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., bakery products division, it was 
announced by R. H. Wareing, distrib- 
ution manager for the division. Mr. 
Alden will be responsible for customer 
service and company owned inven- 
tories of bakery products in the Chi- 
cago and Minneapolis district areas, 
with headquarters in Chicago. For- 
merly planning manager for the divi- 
sion’s distribution department, Mr. 
Alden has been with the company for 
10 years. Replacing him as planning 
manager is James Torma. 
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CCC Investment 


In Price Supports 
Totals $7.1 Billion 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
as of Nov. 30, 1957, investment of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in price sup- 
port programs amounted to $7,188,- 
317,000—made up of loans outstand- 
ing of $1,570,525,000 (including $246,- 
054,121 of loans financed by lending 
agencies), and the cost value of in- 
ventories, $5,617,792,000. 

As of Nov. 30, 1956, the investment 
was $8,169,551,000, of which loans out- 
standing amounted to $3,160,299,000 
and inventories $5,009,252,00. 

Price support operations in wheat 
and corn were: 


Wheat, bu 182,280,430 $ 357,633,718 
Corn, bu - 156,412,119 223,525,442 


Major items in the inventory of 
CCC as of Nov. 30 include: 


Wheat, bu 768,647,580 $2,160,893,224 
Corn, bu 1, 111,664,231 1,952,762,521 
Grain sorgh., cwt 39,754,004 101,466,730 
Barley, bu 52,935,878 69,915,254 
Oats, bu 21,007,073 18,316,971 


Listing includes 73,644,390 bu. 
wheat currently held as_ set-aside 
commodities under Title I, Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, Public Law 690, 
83rd Congress. Other items in inven- 
tory include dry rye, wheat flour and 
cornmeal. 

Net realized program loss on price 
support operations for the five months 
ended Nov. 30, 1957, totaled $481,- 
212,218. For the same period in 1956 
the comparable loss was $580,444,056 
and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1957, the program loss on price sup- 
port operations totaled $1,299,477,342 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE 


Purina Plans Addition 


To Davenport Plant 


DAVENPORT, IOWA Ralston 
Purina has announced plans for a ma- 
jor expansion of its Davenport plant. 

Company officials said construction 
will start immediately, pending ap- 
proval of the Davenport city coun- 
cil for vacation of part of a street 
bordering the plant. Cost of the proj- 
ect will be about $300,000 

Called for is construction of a 
200-by-400-ft. building of one-story 
masonry construction. The announce- 
ment said 20-ft. high ceilings will al- 
low for all-weather loading of 24 
freight cars at the same time. In 
addition, about 150 ft. of truck load- 
ing space will be available at the 
east end of the building. 

The Davenport plant manufactures 
hot cereals, dog food, food for lab- 
oratory animals and for fur-bearing 
animals. 








FARMERS THREATEN 
MARCH ON OTTAWA 


OTTAWA —A mass delegation of 
1,000 farmers is threatening to march 
on Ottawa unless the Canadian gov- 
ernment meets demands for defi- 
ciency payments on the 1955-56 wheat 
crop. A spokesman said: “The prairie 
farmers mean business. Their income 
is way down this year, they’re hard 
up and they feel it’s time the gov- 
ernment quit stalling.” The farmers 
are demanding a deficiency payment 
of 20¢ bu. for the 1955-56 crop. Cost 
to the federal treasury would be be- 
tween $60 and $80 million. 
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Near Record World Bread Grain Crop 
Of 267 Million Short Tons Expected 


WASHINGTON—FEarlier forecasts 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
of near record bread grain production 
in 1957-58 are confirmed by later re- 
ports. Current information points to 
a combined crop of wheat and rye to- 
taling about 267 million short tons. 
This figure has been exceeded only in 
1952 and in 1956. The total in both 
those years was 274 million tons. 
World wheat production now is slight- 
ly above the 1952 wheat crop but rye 
shows a sharp decline since that year. 

Though there is no change from the 
earlier forecast of the bread grain 
tonnage, there have been a number of 
changes in the figures making up that 
total. World wheat production is now 
estimated at 7,575 million bushels, 
which is below the first forecast, 
while rye production, now placed at 
1,400 million bushels, is above the 
first forecast. The principal change 


since the October forecast is the 
sharp reduction in the Australian 
wheat crop. Owing to prolonged 


drouth in that country the current 
outlook is for a crop about half of 
normal. 

Wheat production in North Amer- 
ica is estimated at 1,348 million bush- 
els. That total is based on November 
estimates for both Canada and the 
U.S. Further revisions in U.S. figures 
were released too late in December 
to be included in this survey. The cur- 
rent estimate for the continent is 264 
million bushels less than in 1956, a 
reduction of 16%. The bulk of that de- 


cline occurred in Canada, where the 
production of 374 million bushels is 
about 200 million bushels below the 
large crop of a year ago. Dry weath- 
er in that country reduced yields to 
an average of 17.8 bu. per acre, con- 
trasted with the near record average 
of 25.2 bu. per acre in 1956. 

As presently estimated at 927 mil- 
lion bushels, the U.S. wheat crop was 
70 million bushels less than in 1956 
and was this country’s smallest pro- 
duction since 1943. Wheat production 
in Mexico was at a new high because 
of sharply increased acreage. Rye pro- 
duction in North America is esti- 
mated at 35 million bushels, about 5 
million more than in 1956. The in- 
crease was all in the US. 

European Production 

Wheat production in Europe, now 
estimated at 1,870 million bushels, is 
at a new high. A record crop of 1,441 
million bushels in Western Europe, 
including Yugoslavia, is sharply above 
the small production in that area in 
1956. Substantial increases are re- 
ported for a number of countries, but 
the largest by far is for France, where 
a record crop is reported this year. 
France's production of 397 million 
bushels is 65% above the abnormally 
small crop last year. The second 
largest increase was in Yugoslavia, 
where the increase over the small 
1956 harvest was also about 65%. 

Rye production in Europe is esti- 
mated at 720 million bushels, com- 
pared with 685 million bushels in 
1956-57 and the average of 675 mil- 
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TELLING THE CUSTOMER—Carrying direct to the grocer the information 
that baked foods are one of his best profit and turnover sources, the ad- 
vertisement above headlines that “Sales Are Up.” The full page in behalf of 
the baking industry is the third of a series undertaken by General Mills, Inc. 
The message above appears in the January issue of Super Market Merchan- 


dising. 





lion in 1950-54. The increase was 
mainly in Eastern Europe, where rye 
is a very important crop. Production 
in Western Europe was about the 
same as in 1956 

Another large wheat 
crease was reported for 


acreage in- 
the Soviet 


Union. Due to a mild winter, damage 
from winterkill was less than the 
heavy damage of the past season 


However, drouth in many important 
regions, including a considerable part 
of the so-called “new” lands, had an 
adverse effect on yields. It now ap- 
pears that over-all wheat production 
will be below the record level of 1956 
despite the acreage expansion. Weath- 
er conditions were more favorable in 
the principal rye producing regions 
and the 1957 rye production may not 
differ significantly from the 1956 crop 
Asian Total 

Wheat production in Asia is esti- 
mated at 1,930 million bushels, com- 
pared with 1,885 million in 1956 and 
the 1950-54 average of 1,760 million 
Larger crops than in 1956 were re- 
ported in a number of countries and 
were especially marked in Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq, India, and Pakistan. Rye 
production was also up in Turkey, the 
only rye producer of importance in 
the area 

Africa’s wheat crop is somewhat 
smaller than in 1956 mainly because 
of sharp reductions in Algeria and 
Morocco. Production is forecast at 
32.6 million bushels in the Union of 
South Africa, where the harvest is 
nearing completion. Rye is of little 
significance in the area 

The outlook for wheat crops now 
being harvested in Southern Hemi- 
sphere countries is less favorable than 
when the world crop was first fore- 
cast in September—mainly because 
of deterioration in Australia’s crop 


There is little change from earlier 
forecast for South America. There is 
a wide variation in estimates for 
Argentina, the principal producer of 
that continent. The unofficial fore- 
cast of 225 million bushels carried in 


the estimate is higher than a number 
of trade opinions, but seems justified 
on the basis of present information 
This is 35 million bushels less than 
the large production a year ago 
Large crops are forecast for Uru- 
guay, Chile and Brazil though reliable 
estimates are not yet available for 
the harvests now being completed in 


those countries. Rye production in 
Argentina is forecast at 37.4 million 
bushels, compared with 34.6 million 
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a year ago and the 1950-54 average 
of 26 million. Argentina normally ac- 
counts for more than 95% of South 
America’s total rye production. 
Continued dry weather in Aus- 
tralia has brought wheat prospects to 
the lowest point since 1944. Current 
forecasts are for a crop of about 90 
million bushels. With estimated carry- 
over stocks of about 45 million bush- 
els, the total supply would be greatly 
reduced, and export possibilities from 
that country are much below usual 


levels 
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Canadian Review... 





More Aggressiveness 
For Sales Urged 


Accusing the U.S. of unfair disposal 
thods, J. E. Brownlee, president of 
United Grain Growers, in a New 
Year’s message urged more “ggres- 
siveness on the part of Canada to sell 


it. He said “dumping is a vicious 
ctice which is frowned upon in all 


national relations. We do not 
1 price war with the U.S. How- 
‘ e added, “the onus cf pre- 
ting a price war rests on the U.S. 

4s much as on Canada.” 
I suggest we should not be too 
( da has lready voiced its 
igainst these practices. It 
ild do so again. If no result fol- 
and the wheat 


ws, the government 

have to consider more ag- 
involving possible 
export 





neasures 


intees and lower 


prices. We will only solve our prob- 
lems by persistent and aggressive 
sales effort. 

“The Canadian government must 
not stand idly by and watch inroads 
being made into our normal wheat 
markets by a country using methods 
contrary to recognized international 
trade practices,’ Mr. Brownlee said. 

The great accumulation of grain 
has become Canada’s worst problem. 
There were several reasons for this, 
he said. First, since World War II, 
the importing countries of Europe 
have encouraged greater home pro- 
duction by high guaranteed payments 
which in most cases were well over 
$2 bu. During this same period, nat- 
ure provided Western Canada with 
an unprecedented succession of ex- 
tremely good crops. Farming tech- 
niques have improved so much with 
the mechanization of agriculture, 


chemical control of weeds and de- 
velopment of new and better varieties 
of grain that the yield has been in- 
creased. 


“Added Brownlee 


together,” Mr. 


said, “we are in one of those periods 
of world history when world pro- 
duction of grain has outrun the 


srowth and demands of the popula- 
tion.” 


Renewed Interest 
In Durum 


The over-all wor'd shortage of 
durum wheat and the difficulty of dis- 
posing of surplus stocks of common 
wheat have been cited by the Cana- 
dian Department of Agriculture as 
two reasons why there has been re- 
newed interest among prairie farmers 
in durum wheat production. Farmers 
with little experience with this wheat, 
particularly in Saskatchewan and 
southern Alberta, are now growing 
this crop as an alternative to bread 
wheat 

Mindum, the 
durum wheat quality, 
susceptible variety 
durum grown before 


standard for Canadian 
is a stem rust 
and the main 
the introduction 
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of Stewart in 1946. However, the 
latter variety has now almost com- 
pletely replaced Mindum largely be- 
cause of its stronger straw and high- 
er-yielding ability. 

Stewart has proved well adapted to 
all durum growing areas in the prai- 
ries but it has fallen from grace in 
Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan 
because of its susceptibility to stem 
rust race 15B. However, its record 
is excellent in central and southwest- 
ern Saskatchewan and southern A\l- 


berta where rust is not usually a 
serious factor 
The newly licensed variety, Ram- 


sey, developed at the North Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station, has 
vielded somewhat than Stewart 
in Manitoba during rust-free years 
but in Sasatchewarr and southern Al- 
berta there is no apparent difference 
between the two. 

Other Canadian durum varieties in- 
clude Pelissier and Golden Ball, both 
of which can outyield Stewart in 
the drier areas of Saskatchewan. 
However, both are quite inferior to 
Mindum in quality and for this rea- 
son they are not eligible for the top 
durum grades. There are the further 
factors that Pelissier is susceptible 
while Golden Ball is moderately re- 
sistant to stem rust. For these rea- 
sons Mindum, Stewart and Ramsey 
are considered by the federal depart- 
ment the better durum types. 


Demurrage Hearing 
Postponed 


The Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners oft-adjourned hearings on 


less 


Loxcar demurrage charges have again 
been set back. The hearings were ad- 
journed on June 20, 1957, and were 
to have been held on Jan. 14, but 


have now been postponed to Jan. 20. 
Elevator companies in Western Cana- 
da requested the hearings on an ap- 
plication for an order to prevent 
Canadian railways levying demurrage 
charges for delays in unloading box- 
cars at terminal elevators, particular- 
ly at the Canadian lakehead ports of 
Ft. William and Port Arthur. 


Conference Hears 
Variety Reports 


The licensing of the new stem rust 
resistant variety of durum wheat 
Ramsey—saw the return, although on 
a limited scale, of durum wheat pro- 
duction to Manitoba where in recent 
years it had rapidly declined to al- 
most nil in 1956. 

The cereals committee reported to 
the recent annual conference of Mani- 
toba agronomists, however, that al- 
though Ramsey is resistant to most 
prevalent races of stem rust, it is 
only moderately resistant to a num- 
ber of other races and susceptible to 
one important biotype of race 15B 
that has appeared in recent years. In 
four years of cooperative testing in 
Manitoba, Ramsey has consistently 
yielded slightly less than Stewart ex- 
eept in the rust epidemic year of 
1954. 

Garry, Rodney and Exeter oats 
continued to produce satisfactory 
yields, the conference learned. Garry 
produces slightly lower yields on the 
average because of its earlier maturi- 
ty.! 
Selkirk wheat, according to the 
committee, appears to be the safest 
choice of common wheat varieties 
availab'e for 1958 largely because of 
its rust resistant qualities. 

Antelope and Dakold rye were rec- 
ommended as the two varieties best 
able to withstand winter killing with 
the growing of other varieties a 
decided risk. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


Appointment Announced. Tre appoint- 
ment of Orville E. Fisher as assistant manager of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. branch grain office at Duluth, 
Minn., has been announced by Carl C. Farrington, vice 
president and manager of the ADM grain division. Mr. 
Fisher previously was associated with Knauf and Tesch 
Co., Chilton, Wis., for three years and before that with 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, for 15 years. A native of Gilby, 
N.D., Mr. Fisher attended grade and high school in Fargo, 
N.D., and is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin. The 
manager of ADM’s Duluth grain office is Rudolph C. 
Schiller. 











a 


Orville E. Fisher 


Speakers. Among the speakers at the fifth annual Pacific Northwest 
Farm Forum at Spokane, Wash., Feb. 10-11 will be J. LeRoy Welsh, presi- 
dent of the Butler-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, and former president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., and George H. Mclvor, chief commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, Winnipeg. 


Newlyweds. Recently married were Marlene Frances Kroutil and 
Cpl. Arnold Blake. The bride is the daughter of Nerman F. Kroutil, executive 
of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 


Oklahoma City Visitors. visitors to the Oklahoma Cit 
office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were Dean Thomas, Minneapolis, director of 
merchandising for Pillsbury, and Lance Tarrance, Dallas, regional manager. 


MNF Visitors. Callers at the Chicago offices of Millers National 
Federation and the Wheat Flour Institute recently were G. S. Kennedy, MNF 
president and vice presicent of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Charles Ritz, 
chairman of the board of International Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Leslie 
F. Sheffield, chief of the Nebraska Division of Wheat Development, Lincoln. 


Assistant Named. The manager of the grain 
and grain products merchandising division for the Ralston 
Purina Co., Hal Dean, has been named assistant to the 
president and a member of the management committee, 
according to an announcement by Raymond E. Rowland, 
president. Mr. Dean, a native of Mitchell, S.D., and a grad- 
uate of Grinnell College, has been with Purina for 20 years 
He started in the St. Louis office as a clerk in the grain de- 
partment. Later he was transferred to Buffalo, as manager 
of the Checkerboard elevator there. His next move was to 
Circleville, Ohio, in 1942, where two years later he became 
manager of Purina’s mill. He was transferred back to the 
general offices in St. Louis in 1945 in his present capacity 





Hal Dean 


Senator Returns. Returning to his desk in Washington from a 
Louisville hospital was Sen. Thruston B. Morton of Kentucky following re- 
moval of a nonmalignant, fatty tumor. Sen. Morton was chairman of the 
board of the former Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, now owned b; 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 





November, 1957 
Country or orea Cwrt. Country or crea Cwt. 

Canada 7,835 Yugceslavia 2,290 
Mexico 330 Lebanon 84 
Guatemala ‘ 6,083 Israel ' 882 
British Honduras 11,130 Kuwait 13,392 
El Salvador 26,897 Saudi Arabia 77,522 
Honduras 9.976 Arabian Penin., Sts 5.400 
Nicarequa 25,841 Bahrein 19,133 
Costa Rica 21,485 Afghanistan . 250 
Panama Republic 51,487 India ; 560 
Canal Zone 4.556 Thailand ‘ 1,800 
Bermuda 1,406 British Malaya 11,517 
Cuba 248 449 Indonesia : , : : 13,422 
Jamaica 112,847 Philippines 458 808 
Haiti 114,477 Korea : : 32,944 
Dominican Republic 17,935 Hong Kong pbenaes ; 9,303 
Leeward & Windward Islands 4,607 Iraq LEGA RE 84 
Barbados 4,668 Japan .. 85,747 
Trinidad and Tobago 46,091 Nansei and ‘Nanpo Islands 3,750 
Netherlands Antilles 12,159 Trust Terr. Pacific Is ' 300 
Colcmbia ..... 60,093 Tunisia. 25,000 
Venewela . 11,706 Ghana (Gold Coast) 63,73! 
British Guiana 33,211 Nigeria gbhneeve : ; 96,251 
Surinam ‘ ; 5,892 British W. Africa .. , 12,191 
ere Sie anh weed 3,798 Madeira Islands . , : 4,763 
Chile ‘ : o« ‘ 1,137 PD ec cvcece ae , 824 
Brazil 301, ‘293 Liberia ‘ekaawnee ; 2,137 
Iceland 27,686 Belgian Congo 39,012 
Sweden . 400 French Somaliland 1,896 
Norway . . 56,300 British East Africa 250 
United Kingdom 32,613 Other , 10,480 
Netherlands 179,112 ————-— 
Belgium and Luxembourg ; 602 Totals 2,436,634 
Portuga! sasidbabtes chhdenkes 849 

Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation. From official U.S. sources. 
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Convalescing. Now convalescing at home after being released 
from the hospital is Virgil Artman, director of sales for Acme Flour Mills, 
Inc., Oklahoma City. 


Administrative Assistant. ve appointment of Don Healy 
as administrative assistant in the Cedar Rapids division of Hubbard Milling 
Co. has been announced by Ogden P. Confer, vice president. Mr. Healy has 
been territory manager for Hubbard for four years. He will deal with purchas- 
ing, sales promotion, educational meetings and other general duties under 
Quentin Marsh, Cedar Rapids division manager 


~y = 

Superintendent. New superintendent at the Lexington (Neb.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. is W. O. Matthies. Mr. Matthies formerly was superin- 
tendent of Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth which closed down several months ago 


connections in 
plant of Fulton Bag 


Trade Visitor. Visiting business 
T. R. Berry, manager of the Atlanta bag 
Mills. 


Minneapolis was 
and Cotton 


Inspector Retires. The chief grain inspector for the Toledo 
Board of Trade, Ralph R. Fasnaugh, has retired. Virgil A. McNamee, who 
has served as assistant chief grain inspector since 1942, has been named to 
succeed him. Mr. Fasnavgh served with the Toledo board for 38 years 


KNAPPE 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH PHONE 320 








MILLING 
COMPANY Ly were 


MILLING 
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LINDSEY-ROBINSON & CO., Inc. 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Quality Soft Wheat Flours 
for 75 Years 








Ge 
WILLIAM KELLY 





MILLING COMPANY 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 8, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** {20 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTr ee, u.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 82 Beaver Street, New York Crty 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 


from page 8) 








amounting to 10 to 15% of capa- 
city. There was, however, a little 
more interest in the market than 


previous week. Running time did not 
get back to full capacity but con- 
nued at four to five days. All prices 
were unchanged. Quotations Jan. 10, 
100-lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20; standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $6@6.10; first clears, un- 
enriched $5.10@5.20, delivered Texas 
common points 
Oklahoma City: Sales were active 
flour, with directions and running 
time reported good. Prices closed un- 
changed on family flour but declined 





_ 


sAAhhhahsd 
ANAAAANAN 


MENNEL 


P.S.* for 

Hard Spring and Winter 
Wheat. Cake and 

Pastry Flours. Cracker 
and Cookie Fiours. 


* Personalized Service 


THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 





2¢ on bakery. Quotations Jan. 10, de- 


livered Oklahoma points, carlots: 
Family short patent $7.10@7.30, 
standard $6.10@6.30; bakery short 
patent $6.08@6.18; 95% standard pa- 
tent $5.98@6.08, straight grade $5.93 

6.03. Truck lots higher on all 
grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: A small amount of soft 
wheat flour was sold in the central 
states during the week ending Jan. 
13, but orders for the most part were 
for early shipment and small 
amounts. Total sales were estimated 
at around 50% of five-day milling 
capacity. 

The business in soft wheat flour 
had been expected since bookings of 
spring and hard winters were extend- 
ed recently, and the volume develop- 
ed according to calculations. No im- 
portant amounts of any other flour 
were sold during the period. Most of 
the soft wheat flour was for cracker- 
cookie varieties, with some going to 
bakers and specialty users. Amounts 
ranged to 10,000 sacks, but most 
sales were under 5,000. Buyers gen- 
erally seem to have little confidence 
in the market and prefer to defer 
purchases. 

Quotations Jan. 10: Spring top pa- 
tent $5.95@6.45, standard $5.85@ 
6.35, clear $5.45@5.85; hard winter 
short $5.50@6.15, 95% patent $5.40G 
6.05, clear $4.80; family flour $7.65; 
soft winter high ratio $7.70, soft win- 
ter short $7.38, standard $5.60@6.15, 
clear $5.45; cookie and cracker flours, 
papers, $5.45. 

St. Louis: Flour sales have been 
very limited the past week, new busi- 
ness confined almost entirely to spot 
and fill-in cars. No interest has been 
shown by the cracker and cookie 
trade in covering their requirements, 
although present bookings are at a 
low point. Hard wheat flour buyers 





CHICAGO, ILL 





STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 





are unmoved by mills’ best offers and 
remain on the sidelines eyeing the 
declining grain futures market. 

Shipping directions are coming in 
at a good clip, particularly from the 
family flour trade. Mills report a 
good backlog of directions that will 
hold production at six to seven days 
for this week. Quotations Jan. 10, 
100-lb. cotton sacks: Family top pa- 
tent $6.35, top hard $7.40, ordinary 
$5.95; in 100-lb. paper sacks: Bakers 
cake $7.30, pastry $5.35, soft straight 
$5.80, clears $5.50; hard winter short 
patent $5.95, standard $5.75, clears 
$5.10; spring short $6.50, standard 
$6.40, clears $6.25. 


East 


Boston: The market displayed a 
moderately firmer tone last week, 
but at the extreme point of the ad- 
vance trading interest dwindled per- 
ceptibly. The three top grades of 
spring wheat flour advanced about 
8¢, while first clears held unchanged. 
Hard winters worked 3¢ net higher, 
while all types of soft wheat flour re- 
mained unchanged all week. 

A sharp, though brief, buying spree 
took place in springs at the closing 
prices of a week earlier. Over the 
week end of Jan. 3-6 mills had so- 
licited business at the old levels and 
gave potential buyers price protec- 
tion through Jan. 7 of last week. 
Commitments generally ranged from 
30 to 60 days, with nearly all seg- 
ments of the trade partaking in the 
buying movement. 

Buying of hard wheat flour was 
very spotty, and only an occasional 
lot was sold. 

Soft wheat flour continued quiet, 
with most of the trading activity on 
a hand to mouth basis and designed 
to maintain adequate working inven- 
tories. 

At the close of the week most buy- 
ers were firmly convinced that the 
time was not right for extensive com- 
mitments as the outlook, to most of 
them suggested caution. Ample crop 
prospects, plus reduced government 
supports in the offing, strongly sug- 
gest the possibilities of better buying 
opportunities to come. 

Quotations Jan. 11: Spring short 
patent $6.92@7.02, standard $6.82@ 
6.92, high gluten $7.12@7.22, first 
clears $6.12@6.42; hard winter short 
patent $6.65@6.75, standard $6.50@ 
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6.60; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.84@ 
7.45; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.32; soft wheat high ratio 
$7.07 @8.07; family $7.82. 

Buffalo: Mills shaded prices in an 
effort to give spring wheat flour a 
push, but the move did not get very 
far and only nominal amounts were 
booked. Sales of other types were 
nominal. 

Consumers were reluctant to buy 
springs because business activity is 
down and they believe wheat prices 
will go with it. Trade sources have 
the opposite view. 

They say there has been a sub- 
stantial shrinkage in the amount of 
available free wheat, and if current 
low market levels hold there may be 
a tremendous amount put under loan 
by Jan. 31. The present market is 
substantially under loan values and 
farmers are likely to put their wheat 
under loan rather than release it at 
current levels. Some bakers still be- 
lieve that prices will fall sharply, as 
they sometimes do during the tradi- 
tional February decline. 

Spring wheat flour edged up l¢ 
during the week. Kansas advanced 3¢, 
while clears and soft wheat flours 
were unchanged. 

Supplies of soft wheat have also 
become tight, and it is difficult to 
pick up any sizable quantity of good 
grade wheat. The scarcity has pushed 
prices to levels where Chicago op- 
tions are only 10¢ below Minneapolis 
spring wheat levels, an unusual situa- 
tion, because the spread generally is 
much wider. 

Export activity was a little better 
than the preceding week but still not 
too good. 

Mills have submitted offers on 
849,000 cwt. flour to the CSS for Jan. 
13 acceptance and Feb. 10 delivery. 

Local retail bakery sales are hold- 
ing up fairly well. A spokesman for 
one mill said his company’s shipping 
directions were fair. He added that 
collections are still “rough.” 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but sharply below a year 
ago. One mill put in a full 7-day 
week; one worked 62g days; and one 
6 days and the remaining three mills 
worked 5 days. 

Quotations Jan. 10: Spring family 
$7.70@7.80, high gluten $6.80@7, 
short $6.60@6.80, standard $6.50@ 
6.75, straight $6.70, first clear $5.87@ 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














MILTON McGREEVY 








HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


1. O. HOCKADAY 














Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 


delivery: 





Chicago Mpls. Kans. City “ti Louis Buffalo 
Spring family .. ‘ $6.00@8. OS: Bcd — $7.70@7.80 
Spring top patent . : wate — F 
Spring high oem 6.25@6.35 . dis 6.80@7.00 
Spring short 6.05@6.15 ...@... 6.50 6.60@6.80 
PEE, GOORIN «. vc cccccccgeeecsepere 5.95@6.05 ... awe 6.40 6.50@6.75 
Soring straight ee ee = wie .@6.70 
Spring first clear 5.27@5.47 : 6.25 5.87@6.13 
Hard winter family . R .. 6.55@7.30 95 7.40 cai : 
Peer rer er 7“ ... 5.65@5.70 5.95 6.25@6.73 
Hard winter standard .............. Te .. 5.55@5.60 5.75 6.10@6.50 
Hard winter first clear eee ... 4.65@4.85 5.10 ..-@5.80 
Soft winter short patent ; we oy aaa ints ... 7.88@8.22 
Soft winter standard ..............- — = sil med -.» 7,.30@7.52 
Pe COE oviccccusnveeves oe ‘¢ cae. alas 5.80 6.14@6.42 
Soft winter first clear ....... sae : ‘ed cad 5.50 5.36@5.37 
Rye flour, white ...... am §.03@5.05 ... a ..@5.33 5.84@5.99 
ee, NE, GONE sc caceceses 4 4.28@4.30 nee an 4.78 5.09@5.24 
Semolina, bulk ............- ca) “¥* eet Shae a oc, oe dee 
Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Ori. 

Sle Mellie ood cues $...@... $...@7.82 $6.65@7.70 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ghceekannes 7.05@7.15 7.12@7.22 6.84@6.98 6.90@7.10 
ND 0 bn i er dae nn tianues widens 6.85@6.95 6.92@7.02 6.64@6.78 6.465@6.85 
NN OE Fat 6.75@6.85 6.82@6.92 6.54@6.68 6.45@6.65 
Spring first clear enter 6.65@6.75 6.12@6.42 5.86@6.36 5.90@6.25 
OE OT rrr 3 S30@6.40 6.65@6.75 6.46@6:50 6.05@6.20 
Hard winter standard .............. 6.30@6.40 6.50@6.60 6.33@6.40 eae se 
Hard winter first clear ............. s & ee Fee oa ... §5.05@5.30 
Soft winter short patent ............ { ove «sede e at teh 
ee  GEPEED cedesscucceceees 5.85@4.30 -@. 5.87@6.32 ott + 5.40@5.70 
Soft winter first clear ............. iad pai + ion pa re cS 4.75@5.20 
OS SS Ser re 5.70@5.85 5.80 wa oe ryt} et ; ~ | By 
MEE oideane ewelenaente cakes aa an aX - soe See” ses Pes 
Semolina, bulk ..... ey tie OE 6.74@6.84 . : pa ~ ..@ 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
en CE Ce Te -_ i Spring top patent .... $5.85@6. iS $5.70@6.10 
DE, Gakiwssectekce coeur den ee Pe RE ctcbusitianss cap 4.80@5.! “7 4.70 
_ | ieee ea a Winter SN Sadp none wen 508 


*100-ib. papers. #100-ib. export ‘cottons, ‘Fa. 3. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. William 
and British Columbia boundary. ¢Bakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. Papers. 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran $38.00@38.50 $33.00@33.50 $41.00@41.50 $ @49.00 $ @49.00 
Standard midds 38.00@38.50 33.00@33.50 @41.50 @49.50 @50.00 
Fiour midds. . 39.00@40.00 34.00@34.50 @ @ a 
Red dog on 40.00@41.00 35.00@36.50 43.00@43.50 @51.50 @ 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran $31.75@32.50 $36.75@37.25 $40.50@41.50 $41.50@42.75 $ @ 
Shorts 32.00@32.75 37.00@37.50 41.00@42.00 41.75@43.25 @ 
Mill run F @ ; @ @ @ @36.50 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto $45.00@46.00 $48 .00@49.00 $55.00@56.00 
Winnipeg 33.00@35.00 25.00@38.00 40.00@42.00 





6.13; hard winter short $6.2570 6.73, 
standard $6.10@6.50, first clear $5.80; 
soft winter short patent $7.88@8.22, 
standard $7.30@7.52, straight $6.14¢ 
6.42, first clear $5.36@5.37. 

New York: A fair volume of semo- 
lina business was booked locally 
around mid-week, based on conces- 
sions to macaroni manufacturers re- 
ported ranging around 15¢ cwt. The 
business, although well distributed 
was restricted by good supply posi- 
tions held by many large buyers 

Some bookings of soft wheat types 
were noted on reported concessions, 
but the volume did not measure up to 
a potential indicated by low balances 
held by a majority of the trade. Most 
takings were small for immediate 
and nearby shipment. 

Bookings of springs were small and 
well scattered, and some business was 
reported in family flour based on spe- 
cial shipping allowances recently an- 
nounced. 

Hard winter flour bookings con- 
tinued very slow. Balances are re- 
ported fair to good, and trade opin- 
ion indicates that little activity is 
anticipated in the near future barring 
strong price declines. 

Quotations Jan. 10: Spring short 
$6.87 @ 6.97, standard $6.77 @ 6.87, high 
gluten $7.07@7.17, clears $6.104@ 
6.40; hard winter short $6.60@6.70, 
standard $6.45@6.55; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.82@7.43; eastern soft 
wheat straights $5.85@6.30, high 
ratio $7.10@8.05; family $7.80 

Philadelphia: Spring flours moved 
up a notch on the local market in 
the first full week of the new year, 
but most others showed no inclina- 
tion to follow suit, and dealings re- 
mained on the same restricted basis 
which has been the rule most of the 
time in recent weeks. Mill represent- 
atives said they anticipate no real 
pick up in demand unless a sharp 
change occurs in the price structure. 

Back of this thinking is the knowl- 
edge that the supply outlook is good, 
with additional estimates of larger 
crops an important factor. However, 
cognizance is being taken of a slight 
pick up recently in export demand 
Meanwhile, bakers and jobbers are 
enjoying fairly good coverage in most 
types and a few concessions by mills 
have failed to stimulate the call. Con- 
sumption is proceeding at about nor- 
mal for this time of year, and sales 
of baked foods appear to be holding 
their own. 

Quotations Jan. 10, 100-Ib. cotton 
sack basis: Spring high gluten $7.05 
@7.15, short patent $6.85@6.95, 
standard $6.75@6.85, first clear $6.65 
@6.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
winter, nearby $5.50@5.60. 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were limit- 
ed to fill ins, and the majority of local 
offices reported no sales at all last 
week. Inquiries increased, however, 
and offers were made on spring pat- 
ent types, but at levels far lower than 
prevailing quotations. There is some 
hope on the part of bakers that prices 
will shortly reach more attractive 


levels, permitting them to replenish 
fast-dwindling balances. Shipping di- 
rections were fairly good to good 

Some advertised brands of family 
flour moved very well, particularly 
those on which special buying induce- 
ments are being offered. Brokers and 
grocers stocked liberally, and ship- 
ping directions are very good, but 
slow to fairly good for unadvertised 
family patents. 

Quotations Jan. 10: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.33@6.40, medium 
$6.38@6.45, short $6.46@6.50; spring 
standard patent $6.54@6.68, medium 
$6.59@6.73, short $6.64@6.78, first 
clear $5.86@6.36, high gluten $6.84@ 
6.98; advertised family patents $7.70, 
unadvertised $6.65@7.04; pastry and 
cake flours $5.60@7.77. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour sales were 
practically at a standstill over the 
past week, particularly on hard win- 
ters, and only small amounts for im- 
mediate and nearby shipment were 
negotiated. Most bakers and jobbers 
are fairly well contracted and appear 
content to work down existing con- 
tracts before reentering the market 
This situation is not helped by the 
stronger wheat prices. Spring wheat 
flours are quiet, with most of the 
trade working on standing contracts 
or p.d.s. shipments. 

Some fair-sized lots were worked 
to the cookie and cracker bakers on 
soft wheat flours for immediate and 
60 to 90-day deliveries. 

Export business was light, with 
small lots for overseas. Flour was 
only a small part of the business, 
since heavier workings in wheat are 
being reported. 

Shipping directions are good and 
stocks on hand adequate for the in- 


HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 


Milled to meet the standards 
of the most exacting mellow- 
type flour users 





HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 











112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S$ ing Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 



























GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bidg. * GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 
P.O. Box 4207 © #MArket 6-3731 


Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


Samuel Muir ° 
Manager 


AMARILLO 
Robert Yeager * DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
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creased demand due to colder weath- 
er. 

Quotations Jan. 10, carlots, 100-Ib. 
multiwall papers: Hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $6.05@6.20, stand- 
ard $5.90@6.05, first clear $5.05@ 
5.30; spring short $6.65@6.85, stand- 
ard $6.45@6.65, first clear $5.90@ 
6.25, high gluten $690@7.10; soft 
wheat short patent §$5.80@6.15, 
straight $5.40@5.70, first clear $4.75 
@5.20, high ratio cake $6.30@6.70; 
Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.50, pastry 
$6.40 @6.70. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Pacific Northwest flour 
mills are expected to turn out a rea- 
sonably good grind during January. 
Last week they were still reported to 
be around 40% below normal run- 
ning time due to the slack off that 
occurred during the holidays. No new 
export business has been reported. 

Portland: There was a distinct im- 
provement in the domestic flour busi- 
ness last week. Buyers who had al- 
lowed inventories to run down due to 
tax time Jan. 1, were in the market 
on a much more liberal scale, espe- 
cially for prompt delivery. Grinding 
picked up with the larger mills. Some 
export bookings were made, but not 
in any great quantity, and business 
was shared by only a few mills. Quo- 
tations Jan. 10: High gluten $7.32, all 
Montana $7.12, fancy hard wheat 
clears $7.02, Bluestem bakers $7.14, 
cake $7.82, pastry $6.82, pie $652, 
100% whole wheat $646, graham 
$6.06, cracked wheat $6.13, crushed 
wheat $6.36. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour business 
in the domestic market is practically 
back on a normal basis after the 
holiday interruption. Prices have ad- 
vanced and there was some activity 
on this account. 

Quotations Jan. 10: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5 85@6.15 
in 100-lb. cottons, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used. Bakers $4.80@5.10 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. 

Demand for winter wheat flour is 
limited, with prices not too satis- 
factory. Quotations Jan. 10: $4.05, 
100 lb. in export cottons, f.a.s. Hali- 
fax. 

There is little winter wheat being 
offered for sale, and prices advanced 
during the week. Quotations Jan. 10: 
$1.55 bu. f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Export flour trade out 
of this port for the first week of the 
new year showed little change from 
the quiet pattern which has prevailed 
for the past few weeks. Sales were 
generally confined to immediate 
needs. The Manila trade was reported 
slow, with stocks there still fairly 
substantial. 

The domestic trade is quiet with 
prices unchanged. Quotations Jan. 10, 
cash car, hard wheat grinds: First 
patents $5.95 cottons; bakers’ pa- 
tents $4.90 papers and $5.10 cottons; 
Ontario pastry $6.70, cake $7.35. 


Winnipeg: Export clearances of 
Canadian flour increased slightly for 
the week ended Jan. 9 to 372,600 
sacks, compared with 308,260 the 
preceding week. Of the latest total, 
countries signatory to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement took 125,600 
sacks, or 67,800 more than a week 
earlier. Domestic trade has not picked 
up since the year end holiday period 
and mills continue operations on a 
short week. There is no accumulation 
of stocks and prices remain firm. 
Quotations Jan. 11: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 


William and the British Columbia 
boundary, cotton 100’s $5.70@6.10; 
second patents, cottons, $5.45@5.85; 
second patents to bakers, paper 100’s, 
$4.50@4.70. All prices cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Buying was slow and 
prices were steady to 10¢ weaker as 
the rye market felt the bearishness 
pressing in from other commodities. 
With rye flour buying of the last 
couple of months spotty and in small 
quantities, there is some feeling in 
the trade that a sharp upturn would 
reflect on low balances and bring on 
substantial bookings. Quotations Jan. 
10: White $5.03@5.05, medium $4.83 
@4.85, dark $4.28@4.30. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices were lit- 
tle changed from the previous period 
in the central states during the week 
ending Jan. 13, and few sales were 
recorded during the period on which 
to base a market. Buyers seem to be 
booked well in advance. Quotations 
Jan. 10: White patent $5.30 @ 5.34, 
medium $5.10@5.14, dark $4.55@4.59. 

St. Louis: Quotations Jan. 10: 
White $5.33, medium $5.23, dark $4.78, 
pumpernickel $5.03. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Jan. 10: White $5.84@5.99, 
medium $5.64@5.79, dark $5.09@5.24. 

Philadelphia: The local rye mar- 
ket remained in the doldrums last 
week as bakers continued to exhibit 
the same _ cost-consciousness which 
has kept dealings in low gear for 
some weeks. The Jan. 10 quotation 
on rye white of $5.80@5.90 was un- 
changed from the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales contin- 
ue to be limited to commitments of 
small volume for 30-day or immedi- 
ate shipments. Inquiries are improv- 
ing now that inventories are finished. 
Quotations Jan. 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Pure white No. 1 $5.69@5.71, 
medium $5.41@5.54, dark $4.89@4.96, 
blended $6.18@6.28, rye meal $4.96@ 
5.24. 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 10: 
White patent $7.10, pure dark $6.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of 
rolled oats and oatmeal are good, 
with prices steady. Quotations Jan. 
10: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons, $5.55, 
oatmeal in 100-lb. cottons, $6.85, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Oatmeal and rolled oat 
trade in Western Canada is seasonal- 
ly good, but shipments to other do- 
mestic regions or for export are vir- 
tually non-existent. Supplies are 
moderate and mills are operating 
only part time. Prices are steady. 
Quotations Jan. 11: Rolled oats in 80- 
lb. sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100- 
Ib. sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three 
prairie provinces. All prices cash 
carlots. 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page 8) 





on bran and $1.75 on shorts. Quota- 
tions Jan. 10, basis Kansas City: Bran 
$31.50, gray shorts $31.75@32.50. 


Oklahoma City: All millfeeds were 
active, with closing prices $1.25 high- 
er on bran and $1.75 higher on shorts. 
Quotations Jan. 10, straight cars: 
Bran $34.25@35.25, millrun $34.28@ 
39.28, shorts $34.50@35.50. Mixed or 
pool cars higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: The millfeed market 
was considerably stronger last week, 
probably due more to light offerings 
than to an active demand. At the 
week end only a fair demand was re- 
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ported. Quotations Jan. 10, burlaps: 
Bran $40.50@41.50, gray shorts $41@ 
42 delivered Texas common points; 
$2.50 higher on bran and $3 higher 
on shorts compared with the previous 
week. 

Chicago: A fair trade in millfeeds 
was reported for the first part of the 
week ending Jan. 13 at higher prices, 
but volume tapered off near the close. 
Prices, however, remained near highs 
for the week. Quotations Jan. 10: 
Bran $38@38.50, standard midds $38 
@38.50, flour midds $39@40, red dog 
$40@41. 

St. Louis: Buyers caught with con- 
servative inventories and an expand- 
ing formula feed business hastened 
to cover additional supplies in a mar- 
ket that had little surplus to offer. 
The premium asked for deferred ship- 
ment has encouraged buyers to hold 
back on purchasing more than a few 
days’ supply of millfeed at a time. At 
the week end feed mills were hunting 
for additional bulk supplies, and of- 
fers of a $2 premium for shipment 
this week over next week were being 
made without uncovering more than 
an occasional car. 

Only limited amounts of millfeed 
can be offered for shipment this week 
as mills are pretty well sold out for 
this period, too. The combination of 
attractive prices, colder weather and 
the competitive shipping basis to 
Eastern markets along with stepped 
up requirements of the local mills has 
pulled up prices $3 to $3.75 during 
the past week, and prices are firm at 
the higher level. 

Quotations Jan. 10: Sacked bran 
$36.75 @ 37.25, shorts $37@37.50; bulk 
bran $34, shorts $35.50, middlings $35. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
continued firm last week, but at the 
new price levels buying interest was 
extremely limited. Both bran and 
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middlings finished $1 higher. Dealers 
reported that most trading activity 
during the week was for smaller lots 
to maintain adequate inventories. In- 
ventories are now believed to be am- 
ple in most instances, a position that 
enables most operators to sit out tem- 
porary high points. The local market 
in the last two months has advanced 
approximately $6. Quotations Jan. 11: 
Bran $49, middlings $50. 

Buffalo: Inventory buying early in 
the week, coupled with normal de- 
mand a cutback in flour output at 
one mill, and colder weather forced 
prices higher. There was not too much 
demand after the initial flurry, but 
prices held because shipping positions 
are comfortable through this week 
and there is no threat of competition 
from other centers. 

Except for an occasional order 
there was little demand beyond spot. 
Running time ranged from 5 to 7 
days. Bran ended the week $1.50 high- 
er, middlings were up $1, and red dog 
advanced $1.50. Quotations Jan. 10: 


Bran $41 @ 41.50, standard midds. 
$41.50, red dog $43@43.50. The bulk 
differential on bran and middlings 


was $4.50. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales last week 
were very good. Higher prices and 
predictions of cold weather proved a 
sales point for the retail trade to 
stock heavily. Supplies in all lines are 
plentiful and immediate shipments 
available. Quotations Jan. 10, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $45.06 @ 47.15, 
standard midds. $46.15@47.56, flour 
midds. $48.06@49.05, red dog $50.06 
@51.05. 

Philadelphia: Prices pushed upward 
on the local market last week as de- 
mand improved in the wake of a 
snowstorm. The Jan. 10 list of quota- 
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tions showed bran up $2 from the pre- 
vious week, to $49; standard midds 
up $1.50, to $49.50, and red dog $51.50 


New Orleans: Bran and shorts ad- 


vanced $1.25@1.50 the past week, 
with demand and shipping instruc- 
tions improved. More interest was 


shown by mixers and jobbers, appar- 
ently stimulated by the recent cold 
weather in this area Business is 
mostly for immediate and nearby de- 
livery and mills report capacity direc- 
tions through Jan. 15. The trade in 
general is not too interested in book- 
ing ahead in the face of a fairly sharp 
increase in costs. Quotations Jan. 10: 
Bran $41.50@42.75, shorts $41.75 @ 
43.25 

Seattle: Previous orders kept mill- 
feed production on an even keel last 
week. No export business was report- 
ed. Local supplies were limited as a 
result of the holiday slowdown in out- 
put. Prices remained at around $36.50 


ton. Quotations Jan. 10: Millrun 
$36.50, standard midds. $41.50. 


Portland: Millfeed prices were firm- 
er, with an advance of 50¢ reported 
Demand has improved since Jan. 1 
However, the weather continues to 
be unseasonably mild. Quotations Jan. 
10° Millrun $36, middlings $42 

Ogden: Millfeed was weaker, with 
prices off $3 during the past week 
Supply exceeded demand, with mills 
working to capacity five days a week, 
24 hours a day on feed and six days 
a week on flour. Quotations Jan. 10 
(down $3): Red bran and millrun $33, 


middlings $38. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $40, middlings $45. To 
California: Red bran and millrun 
$40.50, middlings $45.50 f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand for 


millfeed is good and prices have ad- 
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MILLER 
vanced. Quotations Jan. 10 Bran 
$45@46, shorts $48@49, middlings 
$55@56, net cash terms, bags includ- 


ed, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 


Montreal 

Vancouver: The market 
and prices were steady, with no ex- 
port business reported. Cash car quo- 
tations Jan. 10: Bran $40, shorts $42, 
middlings $46 


was slow 


Winnipeg: Eastern interests are 
showing increased interest in western 
millfeeds, and since supplies are only 
moderate tend to firm. Sales 
to date are small. Quotations Jan 
11: Bran f.o.b. mills $33@35 in the 
three prairie provinces; shorts $35@ 
38; middlings $40@42. All prices cash 
Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra 


prices 


carlots 
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Australia Interested 
In Making Purchase 
Of Canadian Wheat 


OTTAWA Australia is interested 
in buying Canadian wheat. This was 
made known in the House of Com- 

ns Jan. 9 by Gordon Churchill 


trade minister, in answer to a ques- 


tion by the opposition. He said Can- 
ida was p ired t ell wheat to 
Australia and had ssumed that the 
Canadian Wheat Board has had con- 
Ssultatl s with Aust in officials re- 

irdin such sale In Winnipeg 
George H. MclIvor, chief commission- 
er of the C id Wheat Board, in- 
licated that tl I was awaiting 
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HANDICAP OVERCOME—Arlene Mueller is pictured at her desk at Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. of Minneapolis, where she is a member of the transcribing steno- 
graphic pool. Now 20, she began her schooling at the age of nine at the Braille 
and Sight Saving School at Faribault, Minn., and studied for three months in 
the dictaphone course at the Minneapolis Society for the Blind. She learned 
to transcribe dictated material from records on a variety of equipment. Miss 
Mueller was placed at Bemis through the State of Minnesota Department 
of Public Welfare. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 
Jan. Jan 
3, 10, 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc 30% 25% 28 30 
Allis-Chalmers 36% 20% 25% 25'/2 
Am. Bakeries Co 37% 31% %37%2 35% 
Am. Cyanamid 48% 35% 43% 39% 
A-D-M Co 39% 28% 31% 32 
Borden = 63% SIM 61 62% 
Cont. Baking Co 33% 26% 28% 31 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 34% 28 3442 33% 
Cream of Wheat 30% 26% 28% 28% 
Dow Chemical . 68% 49 544 55% 
Gen. Baking Co — 9 9% 9M 
Pid. $8 i. 125 128'/2 
Gen. Foods Corp 50% 40 49% 49% 
Gen. Mills, Inc 69 56 61% 63'/2 
Merck & Co 44% 29% 41 37'2 
Pid. $4 128 105% 109'/2 
Natl. Biscuir Co 42% 35 42 41% 
Pfd. $7 166 1422 163% 165 
Pfizer, Chas 65%2 42% 56% 5SI% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc 444 39% 422 42% 
Procter & Gamble 57% 44% 57'2 56% 
Quaker Oats Co 40 33% 38% 38% 
Pid. $6 1382 123% 136 
St. Regis Paper Co 48% 23% 28% 27% 
Pfd. $4.40 : = 85 91% 
Std. Brands, Inc 42% 37% 4! 42% 
Sterling Drug 35% 252 30% 30% 
Un. Bisc. of America 31% 25% 31 31% 
Victor Chem. Works. 332 23% 27% 26% 
Ward Baking Co 16% 1% 2% 12% 
Stocks not traded 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd %6 98 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd . 100'/2 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd. 86 89 
Genera! Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd 113% 114% 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd cde - we 79 
Pfizer, Chas Pid 93 96 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd 90 92 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc 72 73 
Un. Bisc. of America, $4.50 Pfd. 94 96'/2 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 73 77 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 8s 84 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Jan. Jan 
3, 10 
—!957-58— i958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 246 1492 245 242 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N. Y 30 23% 27 28% 
Pfd. $5 iv 1 97 97' 
Omar, inc 14% 7'2 7% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Burry Bisc. Corp . - 3% 3% 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., A’ ~ 2's 2% 
Wagner Baking Co - 2% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . 58 65 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Jan 
27 
—1!957-58— 1957 i958 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3.50 2.50 3.25 
Pid. B 55 50 50 
Can. Bakeries -? 5 a *5'4 
Can. Food Prod 3.50 2.50 2.50 
ee ee 84 7 7 
Pfd. Se > a 35 37 35 
Catelli Food, A 32 19 ; 28 
Ot ceniematats . aiedireie 40 34 "45 
Cons. Bakeries .. 8 5% 7% 7 
Federal Grain 332 23 26 26 
d. sd 28% 25 26'/2 
Gen. Bakeries . 6.00 4.75 5.005.12'2 
Int. Mig., Pfd. ..... 83 73 Sete, wae 
Lake of the Woods, 
Pfd ‘ baca tee 122 124 124 
Maple Leaf Mig. 8% 7 7% 7% 
Pf 7 . 83 83 
McCabe Grain, A 26 24 ror 24 
‘ : jugs ae 22 23 
Ogilvie Flour 38 25 27 26% 
G's Cg 120 125 
Std. Brands koa 39 39 aes ee 
Toronto Elevs. ae @ 16 - 
United Grain, A 16% 15 16 15% 
Weston, G.. A. 27% %I7'% 21 22 
Svamace de 28 17% 21 22% 
Pfd. 412% 932 78 88 89 


*Less than board lot. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


“Boston Tea Party” 
Is Scheduled 
For Feb. 6 


BOSTON—The annual banquet of 
the Boston Grain and Flour Ex- 
change, Inc., has been scheduled for 
Feb. 6 at the Hotel Somerset. The 
affair is known throughout trade 
circles as the “Boston Tea Party.” 
Festivities will start with a cocktail 
party at 6 p.m., and the banquet will 
follow at 7:30 p.m. Approximately 400 
persons from all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada are expected to take part in 
the event. 
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CANADA 


(Continued from page 5) 





der the Colombo plan. Pakistan also 
requested that part of next year's 
Colombo plan appropriation be used 
for wheat. Because of prior commit- 
ments with respect to continuing 
projects this would have been diffi- 
cult. But the government is propos- 
ing an increase which will be of 
assistance to Pakistan. 

“We have reason to believe that 
India will require additional quan- 
tities of wheat, over and above 400,- 
000 tons, from Canada during the 
coming months. Some of this they 
may be prepared to buy on terms 
similar to those I have outlined. Paki- 
stan and Ceylon and other countries 
within the Colombo plan may also 
make similar requests in due course. 

“The government is confident that 
parliament will support the provision 
of wheat and flour to Colombo plan 
countries on the terms I have out- 
lined. We are also confident that at 
this difficult time in the affairs of 
our friends in south and southeast 
Asia, parliament and the people of 
Canada would wish to see an increase 
in the amount of aid in the form of 
outright grants that is being made 
available to them.” 

Parliament is to be asked to vote 
approximately $30 to $35 million to 
be loaned to Commonwealth countries 
to cover the cost of wheat and flour, 
and an additional $15 million as an 
outright grant for the same purpose, 
probably to give assistance in the 
form of flour to Ceylon. 

Flour Participation Asked 

After Mr. Churchill concluded his 
statement, F. D. Shaw, a member of 
the House of Commons, asked: “Has 
the government given consideration 
to supplying under the Colombo plan 
more wheat flour or other wheat 
products to such countries as Paki- 
stan which seem to lack the facilities 
for milling wheat? To repeat, has 
consideration been given to the sup- 
plying of wheat products rather than 
wheat to countries lacking milling 
facilities?” 

Mr. Churchill replied that the Ca- 
nadian government maintained the 
closest cooperation with Pakistan, 
and that everything depends on the 
requests the Pakistan government 
puts forward. 
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——BREAD 


Canadian Durum 
Bulletin Published 


WINNIPEG—The Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada has start- 
ed publishing a new bulletin entitled 
“Canadian Durum Cargoes.” It will be 
issued quarterly, and will be of most 
use to overseas buyers of Canadian 
durum, informing them accurately of 
the results of chemical tests conduct- 
ed on samples drawn from actual 
cargoes being loaded for export, ac- 
cording to Catelli Durum Institute, 
Lethbridge, Alta. Another develop- 
ment of the grain research laboratory 
of the board, the “macaroni-quality 
prediction test,” which has proven to 
be successful, will be put into use 
shortly by the Canada Agriculture 
Research Laboratories in Winnipeg. 
This test, which requires only 25 
grams of grain, allows the durum 
plant breeder to test new varieties 
as soon as he has grown a few heads. 
He can then discard poor quality 
types immediately or attempt to 


breed better quality into them by 
further crossing. 
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Details of USDA Request 


For Flour and Cornmeal 
(Story on page 3) 
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ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 


1958 
Delivery Quantity, 

Destination date ib. 
Alabamo— 

Birmingham March 10 460,000 

Birmingham .March 19 40,000 

Birmingham March 20 40,000 
Arizono— 

OO a March 10 180,000 
Arkansas— 

Little Rock ..March 10 800,000 

Little Rock March 20 400,000 
Califtornio— 

Sacramento .March 10 180,000 

Secramento March 20 50,000 
Colorado— 

Denver ..March 10 40,000 

Denver March 20 40,600 

Denver March 10 40,000 

Denver ... March 20 40,000 
Dist. of Columbia March 20 60,000 
Dist. of Columbia March 10 40,000 
Dist. of Columbia March 20 40,000 
Florida— 

Orlando .March 10 296,800 

Orlando March 10 100,000 
Georgia— 

Savannah March 10 40,000 

Savannah March 10 80 000 

Savannah March 20 80,000 
Idaho— 

Pocatello March 10 40,000 
Iinois— 

Rock Island March 10 110,000 

Rock Island March 10 220,000 
Indiano— 

Indianapolis March 20 40,000 
lowa— 

Des Moines ..March 10 240,000 

Des Moines March 10 180,000 
Konsos — 

Wichita ..March 10 40,000 

Wichita ..March 10 80,000 
Kentucky— 

Lexington ..March 20 791,250 
Louisiono— 

New Orleans .March 10 1,520,000 
Maryland— 

Baltimore March 10 100,000 

Baltimore March 20 54,000 
Massachusetts— 

Boston March 10 240,000 

Boston March 20 107,00 

Boston March 10 40,000 

Boston March 20 40,000 

Boston .March 10 240,000 

Boston March 20 40,000 
Mississippi— 

Jackson ..March 10 1,633,650 

Jackson .March 10 86,000 
Missouri — 

St. Louis March 10 370,000 
Montano— 

Great Falls March 20 80,000 
Nebrasko— 

Omaha March 10 80,000 

Omaha March 10 60,000 

Omaha March 10 20,000 
New Mexico— 

Albuquerque March 10 80,000 

Albuquerque ..March 20 80,000 
New York— 

New York City..March 10 760,000 

New York City. .March 10 111,700 
North Carolino— 

Raleigh . ...March 10 639,100 
Oklahomo— 

Muskogee March 10 800,000 

Muskogee March 20 640,000 

Muskogee March 10 120,000 
Pennsylvanio— 

Philadelphia March 10 600 000 

Philadelphia March 20 40,000 

Philadelphia March 10 280,000 

Philadelphia March 10 180,000 

Philadelphia ..March 20 60,000 

Pittsburgh March 10 1,000,000 

Pittsburgh March 10 440,000 
South Carolino— 

Charleston March 20 80 000 

uth Dok 

Pierre March 10 320,000 

Pierre .March 10 80,000 
Tennessee— 

Knoxville March 10 465,000 
Texas— 

Houston ...March 10 680,000 

Houston ..March 10 120,000 
Utah— 

Salt Lake City .March 20 80,000 
Virginio— 

Richmond ...... March 10 200,000 

Richmond ......March 10 160,000 
Washington— 

Seattle .March 10 200,000 

Seattle . March 20 50,000 
West Virginio— 

Charleston ..... March 20 760.000 

Charleston .March 20 200,000 
Wyoming— 

Cheyenne March 20 40,000 
Alaska .March 20 25,000 
Hawaii ..March 10 40,000 

BREAD FLOUR 
1958 
Delivery Quantity, 

Destination date ib 
California— 

Sacramento ..March 10 400,000 
Colorado— 

Denver ........March 10 40,000 
Dist. of Columbia March 20 40,000. 
IMinois— 

Rock Island ..March 10 220,000 
Louisiano— 

New Orleans ..March 10 80 000 

New Orleans ..March 20 80,000 
Massachusetts— 

Boston ....... .March 10 40,000 

BE 6 <usbeuse March 20 80,000 
Michigan— 

DOE cccvcees March 10 440,000 

Detroit ...March 10 660,000 
Minnesota— 

Minneapolis ..March 10 80,000 
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100 Minneapolis March 10 240,000 
Missouri— 

100 St. Louis ......March 10 406,000 
Montanao— 

50 Great Falls . March 20 40,000 
New York— 

100 New York City. .March 10 120,000 

100 New York City. .March 20 160,000 
North Dakota— 

10 Fargo ‘ .March 10 200,000 

100 Fargo : March 20 40,000 
Oregon— 

50 Portiand March 20 160,000 
Pennsylvanio— 

50 Philadelphia March 20 50,000 
Wisconsin— 

100 Milwaukee March 20 80,000 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
New York— 


100 New York City ..March 10 40,000 

100 New York City ..March 20 40,000 
Washington— 

50 Seattle , March 20 40,000 


ALL-PURPOSE WHEAT FLOUR 


(Ex-milt on or before March 10, 1958 


Packed 1958 
in bags, Delivery Quantity, 
Ib. Destination date Ib 
Export 
10 Atlantic, Pacific 


and Gulf ports..March 10 525,000 
100 Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf ports..March 10 1,260,000 


BREAD FLOUR 


Ex-mill on or before March 10, 1958 
Export 
10 Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf ports..March 10 4,000,000 


WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Ex-mill on or before March 10, 1958 
Export 
10 Atlantic, Pacific 
and Gulf ports. .March !0 207,800 
100 Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf ports..March 10 1,209,900 


CORNMEAL 
Packed 1958 
in bags, Delivery Quantity 
ib. Destination date ib 
Alabamo— 
5 Birmingham March 10 650,000 
Arkansos— 
5 Little Rock March 10 400,000 
5 Little Rock March 20 +240,000 
5 Dist. of “olumbia March !0 60,000 
Florida— 
5 Ortando . March 10 52,000 
Geor zia— 
50 Savannah . March 10 40,000 
100 Savannah .March 10 55,000 
Minois— 
5 Rock Isiand March 10 130,000 
Indiano— 
5 Indianapolis March 20 40,000 
lowa— 
5 Des Moines March 10 40,000 
Kansas — 
5 Wichita : March 10 *40,000 
Kentucky— 
5 Lexington ... March 20 791,250 
Louisiono— 
5 New Orleans March 10 *1,160,000 
Massochusetts— 
5 Boston ...... March 10 40,000 
50 Boston March 10 20,000 
Mississippi— 
5 Jackson March 10 900,000 
50 Jackson . March 10 40,000 
Missouri— 
5 St. Louis March |0 260,000 
New Mexico— 
5 Albuquerque .March 10 *40,000 
5 Albuquerque March 20 *40,000 
Oklahomo— 
5 Muskogee . -March 10 *°480,000 
5 Muskogee . March 20 *400,000 
Oregon— 
5 Portiand . March 20 40,000 
Pennsylvanio— 
5 Philadeiphia . March 10 240,000 
50 Philadelphia March 10 60,000 
5 Pittsburgh March | 440,000 
50 Pittsburgh March 10 100,000 
South Dakoto— 
5 Pierre , March !0 120,000 
Tennessee— 
5 Knoxville .March 10 255,000 
Texas— 
5 Houston . March 10 *480,000 
50 Houston , March 10 *40,000 
toh— 
5 Salt Lake City. .March 20 40,000 
Virginiao— 
5 Richmond March 10 170,000 
Washington— 
5 Seattle ... March 20 25,100 
West Virginic— 
cS Charleston March 20 400,000 
50 Charleston .March 20 80,000 
Wyoming— 
5 Cheyenne . March 20 40,000 
5 Puerto Ricot March 10 680,000 
5S Puerto Ricot March 20 +80,000 


"Regular cornmeal 

+Degermed cornmeal. 

tDomestic marking—Shipment of cornmeal! to 
Puerto Rico to be packed in multiwal! paper 
balers. 


CORNMEAL—YELLOW DEGERMED 
(Ex-mill on or before March 10, |958) 


Packed 1958 
in bags, Delivery Quantity, 
ib. Destination date ib 


5 Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf ports. .March 10 478,000 

100 Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Gulf ports..March 10 1,943,700 


FA 
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Uniformity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


ANGELITE—ccke flour 
COOKIE KING—cookie and dough-up flour 


CRACKER KING —cracker sponge flour 


GRAHAM KIN G— 100% soft wheat graham 


RY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 














Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 
INDEPENDENT 


OWNDPR 
MANAGED 














CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Jan. 13 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Jan. 6. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures 
in parentheses, are as follows: Ca- 
nadian and U.S. Atlantic ports 8',¢ 
(7',¢); St. Lawrence ports and 
Churchill, 8¢ (7¢); Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 10¢ (8¢). 








CARGILL «=: 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than eighty years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 
Randolph, Clark & Le Salle Sts. 
Telephone: FRanklin 2-2100 

Teletype: CG 1387 
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USDA CROP REPORT 


(Continued from page 3) 





tary to the Chicago market of around 
95¢ bu. this spring. This price esti- 
mate is predicated on the ability of 
the producers of extremely high mois- 
ture corn—involving a total estimated 
at about 400 million bushels, largely 
in the acreage compliance area of the 
corn belt—to feed out this corn be- 
fore warm spring winds strike. 

USDA officials believe that if dry, 
cold winds hit the corn belt, the 
amount of corn entering the loan pro- 
gram could expand considerably. This 
could mean that the $1.10 average 
loan for non-compliers would provide 
a bottom to the market this year, ad- 
justed, of course, to county loan rates. 
In Iowa, for example, the highest 
county loan rate is about $1.03 bu. 

At the same time a curious price 
pattern is developing for cash corn 
at Chicago—a pattern which may ul- 
timately cause USDA to reconsider 
its present export supply policy. It 
is noted that the Chicago cash mar- 
ket is now selling No. 2 yellow corn 
at between seven to nine cents over 
No. 3 and the No. 3 grade is varying 
almost 5¢ bu. between the top and 
bottom of the grade. 

USDA, it appears, has taken a ma- 
jor step in meeting commodity mar- 
ket objections to its monopoly of the 
export sales market. Now it may rea- 
sonably be asked if complete with- 
drawal of CCC from export might 
now even widen the premium for No. 
2 yellow over No. 3 and as a conse- 
quence improve the country price for 
the lower grades. However, it is un- 
likely that CCC can modify its ex- 
port sales policy at this time since it 
still has 15 million bushels of corn 
which it is attempting to clean out 
of terminal and sub-terminal houses. 
It is being priced incentively for Gulf 
coastal range export to the discom- 
fort of east coast export houses. 

This touchy issue of CCC export 
monopoly has been the subject of 
great heat and much confusion be- 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONTER, IND. 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 














tween the adversaries. There are now 
some indications that some common 
ground of reason may be found. 


However, the basis of any such rap- 
prochement would probably be a 
return of the export corn business— 
as well as the wheat export business 
—to a delivery by CCC of its stocks 
to exporters on an interior basis. This 
would be certain to erupt into an in- 
ternal grain industry squabble when 
inadequately situated grain firms 
would allege discrimination against 
them in favor of the better-situated 
grain exporters and merchandisers. 


Other Record Stocks 


Oats stocks are reported at 854 
million bushels, up 21% from last 
year and above the 10-year average. 

The phenomenal grain sorghum 
crop is said to include farm stocks of 
205 million bushels, 3% times great- 
er than last year. Much of this crop 
will enter the government loan pro- 
gram before the loan year concludes 
and may set up another loan storage 
crisis for USDA before the crop year 
is over, particularly if the winter 
wheat crop prospects continue as fa- 
vorable as recent conditions indicate. 


Barley farm stocks are another 
sore in the side of USDA attempts to 
bring the supply of feed grains into 
line with demand. Stocks at Jan. 1 
amounted to 209 million bushels or 
29% above last year. 

The total farm holding of soy- 
beans, estimated at 188 million bush- 
els, is a record but subject to wider 
consideration. The farm holding at 
Jan. 1 fails to show that it is only 10 
million bushels larger than that of a 
year ago after the proportionate size 
of the two crop years is taken into 
account. There is no occasion to find 
disturbance in the size of the soy- 
bean holding at this time. USDA also 
points to the favorable export move- 
ment achieved in the current crop 
year. However, not too much hope is 
held forth that USDA will put soy- 
beans under Public Law 480 export 
financing at this time. 





INVENTORIES 


(Continued from page 3) 





Farmers Union Grain Terminal Ele- 
vator Assn., farm-held stocks of 
wheat this year are estimated at ap- 
proximately 100 million bushels as 
compared with about 82 million last 
year. 

In Nebraska farm-held stocks this 
year are fixed at about 31.5 million 
bushels as against 28.4 million a year 
earlier. However, the Kansas estimate 
washes out the Nebraska account— 
Kansas farm stocks are more than 
10 million bushels below the 1957 fig- 
ure. 

In the soft red wheat belt, tribu- 
tary to the Chicago market, farm 
stocks are approximately three mil- 
lion bushels lower this year than in 


Stocks of Wheat on 





Average 
State: 1947-56 1957 1958 
1,000 bushels———_ 
Oe vconcens 4,260 3,364 2,345 
New Jersey ...... 549 347 339 
Pennsylvania ...... 6,184 3,739 3,847 
RS g/d akedt nit 13,235 7,538 5,262 
elon wa aatih 6,009 3,436 3,560 
Sesser 5,570 4,869 3,715 
OE ee 13,622 7,822 7,760 
Wisconsin .....0% 1,330 907 757 
Minnesota ........ 9,300 7,920 6,470 
Dn tceckeaw aes 728 190 225 
ae 4,540 4,050 4,157 
North Dakota 71,218 73,671 73,249 
South Dakota ..... 24,394 9,922 25,223 
aS 31,318 28,467 31,528 
Oe er 55,113 27,224 16,018 
Delaware ......... 109 19 19 
Maryland ......... 690 473 340 
Ee 1,913 1,302 757 
West Virginia .... 578 400 274 
North Carolina ... 2,146 2,815 1,396 
South Carolina ... 375 371 246 
Georgia .......05. 376 302 333 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 








v v v 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
Nn 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan Mil! Machinery, Box 574, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 
v 
hemes ee 
CONTROLLER — PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Milling Company with multi-plant opera- 
tions is seeking a top flight controller 
Position will report directly to president 
Experience in flour and feed mill industry 
desirable but not essential. In addition to 
administrative responsibilities experience 
must encompass tabulating -quipment, 
budgeting control, cost accounting, sys 
tems and procedures, and financial state 
ment analysis. Include salary requirements 
and record of past earnings in first letter 
Address Ad No. 3422, The Northwestern 
Miller. Minneapolis 1, Minn 














1957, but this reduction can be mini- 
mized as far as Chicago is concerned 
if USDA manipulates its subsidy pay- 
ments on export to direct foreign 
buying into the hard winter wheat 
belt where most of the normal export 
wheat from the U.S. would ordinarily 
originate. 

On balance the difference between 
this year’s report on farm stocks of 
wheat at Jan. 1 and a year ago is 
about three million bushels and, sta- 
tistically, that difference appears to 
be in the soft wheat belt. Govern- 
ment stocks of this type are so negli- 
gible as to be almost non-existent. 
It must also be remembered that 
some part of the soft red wheat crop 
is grown on exempt farms of 15 acres 
of wheat or less and used for farm 
consumption. USDA officials say this 
exempt wheat is not a major factor 
in the feed situation and therefore it 
follows that the influence on soft red 
wheat farm stocks is inconsequential. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EARL WARDROP DIES 


PORTLAND—Ear! L. Wardrop, 52, 
office manager and assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Great Western 
Malting Co., died in a Vancouver, 
Wash., hospital recently following a 
heart attack. 





Farms at Jan. 1, 1958 








Average 
State: 1947-56 1957 1958 
1,000 bushels. 

PE csccceces 502 933 326 
Tennessee ......... 556 472 418 
PE ~sexcesce 38 83 140 
Mississippi ........ 68 76 75 
BED os 60000040 142 109 179 
DD céseseess ° I 27 
Oklahoma ........ 8,327 4,849 2,366 
Tiiineswée0deens 5,918 1,451 1,178 
SOE cccasstees 45,332 61,758 52,803 
cna ep anwraiee 9,887 9,745 13,552 
Wyoming ......... 2,747 1,749 1,658 
ED ie lanawy 14,954 6,884 13,203 
New Mexico ...... 545 133 216 
SED ¢cedecvsesd $3 87 107 
4a 3,454 2,942 2,755 
0 ee 210 90 256 
Washington ....... 10,509 6,58! 8,320 
i. sseseesnie 5,344 5,377 5,358 
California ........ 1,943 1,733 872 

anaae mania 364,122 294,214 291,629 


oo 
*Short-time average. 
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Service Headquarters 


FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


For more than 80 years... 


. . » The Northwestern Miller has 
been distinguished for its un- 
rivalled program of services to 
advertisers. Developed and main- 
: tained to offer advertisers valu- 
: able tools in the operation of their 
businesses, this traditional service 
program is being improved and 
expanded, increasing its value to 
advertisers and to the industries 
with which they are associated. 


. 
Trrrrififitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitti iit ttt ttt ttt wee 


‘ 


The Northwestern Miller 
Service Program: 


@ The Northwestern Miller, a weekly 
news magazine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 


@ The Library, for reference and 
research 


@ Bulletins, exclusive service-to- 
advertisers 


@ Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


Che- Northwestern -Miller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMericAN Baker * MiLuinc PRoDpUCTION 
CRopLuirE 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF APPERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as @ service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 























Abilene Flour Mills Co 33 Fant Milling Co. ...ccccceces Leitte, &. H., Ce. ...... so Robin Hood Flour Millis, Ltd. 21 
Acme-Evans Co 33 SD SN.  ‘enitie nike ndnes Lexington Mill & Elevator ... Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd. ila 
Acme Flour Mills Co 17 Fennell, Spence & Co. a Lindsey-Robinson & Co. ...... 27 Rodney Millin Ge. . ake 
Amber Milling Division 16 Ferguson Fumigants, inc., ba, i5a Loken & Co. gophoagengecnoce He rw _ gaat 12 
Amendt Milling Co Fisher-Faligatter Mills Co 30 Luchsinger, Meurs . Se uo A ° 32 
American Flours, Inc 12 Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 27 Lykes Bros. Steamship Co. .. Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd. 

American Molasses Flour Mills of America ‘ it Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc... 34 poe -Miller Milling Ge... 

Nulomolin Fi h ‘ . ssell Milli hel ! : . nant 
Angell "Chr. sn Fode, — ost 32 3 a . The bishop advised a politician to 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc Forster Mfg. Co. . Ta ; z0 out into the rain and lift his head 

, McCabe Grain Co. ane s 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc... 31 Fort Garry Milling Co., Ltd 21 : Scott, Mungo, Ltd. ......... ead : .s Pan cb 
Arrowcide Div., Stainiess Foster & Felter Ce. ; 12a nee & Reid, Ltd. ...... Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 12 heavenward. “It will bring a revela- 

Products Corp bie \ba Franco, Francis M 3 fo eo 9 a. > R., =, Co. .... ‘ tion to you,” the old bishop promised. 
Association of Mil levator uller Co. ......... i imon, Henry, : ° Tn ees Peyry Sw i 3 

Mutual insurance Companies Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills eet vent’ ® os. = * vs ” Simonds-Shields-Theis Next day the politician reported: 
Atkinson Milling Co. ....... 16 : Grain Co. ....... 24 =“T followed your advice and no reve- 

Marsh & McLennan, Inc. Skandinavisk Mel-import .... . . 

e rae General American eas Sake the Amsterdam n 32 Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.. lation came. The water poured down 
artlet Co T +ati Cc : ae enne illing Co. ....... : . ‘ Pa Mom ¢ ” 
Baxter, A. E.. Engineering Co. Ibe Geanel te, tes. Gover © WR BR, Re nn oo 00 <0 \7a Smith, Sidney. Flour, Feed 32 7 neck and I felt like a fool. 
Bay State Milling Co 12 «Gillespie Bros., Ltd. . MAS Nerthamerica, ig. Sa, 162 springfield Milling Corp. .... 30 “Well,” said the bishop, “isn’t that 
searastowr $ ta Tt : : . . ’ 

“ ~ Globe Milling Co. . 33 idian our Milling \O. ..- Standard Brands ....... pie — . > _ “yy ??? 
Bemis Bro Bag Co, | ee ce 31 Midland Flour Mills, Ltd. .:. 22 Standard Milling Go. 2.2012. 12 quite a revelation for the first try 
- when ” —_ e 25 Se gn out. utd. ae 32 Milling as i The ... Stannard, Collins & Co ¢¢ ¢ 

S A. S h j | 4 . + eeeees 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc + Great Stee Flour Mills, Ltd ra Miner-Hillard Milling Co. .. 34 al are —o, os. 9a ¥ = , isi 
Bowsher, N. P.. Co 102 Greenbank, H. J., & Sons Monsanto Chemical Co. ..... mi... The busy advertising account 
a , Seses's Seine Se , a “"** 36 Stratton Grain Co. ........ 28 executive was showing a friend 
Brown's Hungarian Corp Grippeling & Veriiey 32 Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Go... 34 rs _ Co. .... s around his offices. “Beautiful, aren't 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co Morris, Cliff H., & Co “es sigh »9" > saj . r ‘We cea 
Buhler Mill Engineering Co., 8a, 12 Habel, Armbruster & Morrison Milling Co sis ae Sturtevant Milt Co. wer ahaa they . he said proudly. We get 
Bulsing & Hes amet Larsen Co. ...... , , Morten Milling Co. ......... 12 “. aa a quite a deal here—terrific expense 
Burke, E. J., & Co Harris, Upham & Co. . a ene ee ee ee a ame ace c y ws ; + eer = @noe 
man aie’ toe 13 Sent:tlectae ‘tm : 20a accounts, long vacations and a fine 

Heide, Henry, Inc. ......... Nappanee Mig. Co ee a Corp. .... 17 Pension w hen we're 65. 

Cahokia Flour Co 12 aw td ay Re ... 10a + sewer Yn Rng Assn... onsen Nene an i Co., Ltd. 32 “Yes, but you've only been out of 
“ Rebate & Go. Lid 34 Holland Engraving Co. 30 Neill, Robert, Ltd. 32 Thompson Flour Prod., Inc. . college for a few years,” said the 
<sOFSS aoe = ” Hote! Sherman 34 New Century Co. ieraigng 27 igewater Grain Lo * Pri ow , y 35 2°" 
ee Soe ee 135. Hubbard Milling Co 29. New Era Milling Co. ... 36 Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc... |3e friend. When do you get to be 65: 
Chambers, Jo Sc, Ge 37 Hunter Milling Co 34 Norenberg & Belsheim . Toledo Scale “ gee sesnences In this business,” answered the 
Chase Bag Co ite ae lilt ol fe oa ll Re ae 6 fete Oby ans Oo. | harassed executive, “you get to be 

sod c = . "i lin oO 2 . a S . " 
ei tecusd Ureis Oa we te industriak Semigent Co. 12a Novadel Flour Service Division 65 overnight. 
Church & Dwight Industrial Process, Inc l4a Wallace & Tiernan Inc Uhimann Grain Co. ; 12 ” ar 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co Inter-Continental Grain Co tee Cover 3, 192 Union Stost Predeste ik axes 
Cohen. F N. V International Mig. Co...Cover 2 United Grain Growers, Ltd 21 r alantio - . ~ : 
ae a 4 Co Ltd 32 International Paper Co. ..... Urban, George, Milling Co 29 A genealogist was seeking to find 
Setumne Qalt ten 25 ~=iInterstate Grain Corp. 22 = Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 22 why a certain man in the hill coun- 
cr a -Hi thet 1 ' ° ; 
Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 17 — !smert-Hincke Milling Co 4 Qitehome Meu Mitts Co. Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders try had lived so long past the 100- 
Columbia-Southern Chemica! Oklahoma State University Von Dusen Harrington Co 4 4 

Corp. ... 18a ou c Osieck & Co. Van Walbeek's Hendel N. V year mark. When he reached the old 
- } Inc. .. . : 
Commander-Larabee | Mig Se E peewegh on ag = dil Verhoeff & Zoon's Handel- man’s cabin in the hills he found him 
Socteauel Grae Go... 14 a 7 4 =. coh Paniplus Co. .... vee ck Ge Ve seeeees lying in a hammock under some pine 
Corralloy Tool Co Ja ewe ON .neeeee 8] a shoes hb ipab Rebs rs » amemrer wee o ea 
goweten Tot Sa a-: yon Bagh gs 2 32 Parrish & Heimbecker, itd Yalan Millgg, Go. ay trees. The answer was soon learned 
Cramore Fruit Products, Inc Johnson-Herbert & Co 25 Patchin Appraisals ....... . when the genealogist asked the man 

ones-Hettelsater Construc- Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc. 18a to what he ; = 

é e attributed his long life 

DCA Food Industries, Inc ° tion Co 18a Peek Bros........... 25 ee eae aéte. =e 33 ~ ‘ “ > of eo ro 
oaae 2 7 ** fn wt ur < ° eee Oc c ° « a . < 
Aeamacdiictag = ge ve Justesen, Brodr rom, en. sresr Co. 2s allace ante ae ae Said the old man Just simple takin 
L $ zr, ; s. . cease ewamhinwnens ee wetter me : é 
Day Company 15a se "gallate Watson & Philip, ‘Ltd. . advantage of the Lord’s blessings He 
glee en aro ~eaea Kansas Milling Co 30 ~— Pillsbury Mills, Inc. @. 19 Watson-Higgins Milling Co. gives us the night to sleep in and the 
esendor! Inc oe Kelly-Erickson Co. . 13 Prater Pulverizer Co. ba Weber Flour Mills Co. .. Jay to rest in’ 
_ or arree yd = y Kelly, William, Milling Co 27 Pratt i Weller, ©. 0, GO. cesace. . Ba day to rest in 
onszeimann / Kent, Percy, Bag Co cutiithe tan tains tie Westcentral Cooperative 
Doty Technical Laboratories. 142 Kimpton, W. S., & Sons TE Poet cstcrinbees: ¢*?¢¢ 
Dow mical Co ree > F * aa ‘ 
contin ‘oar C.. & Co., inc ms Millie Flour we «+. 24 Quaker Oats Co , x6 si vey mee nooo hesacas ale Linda, are you going to watch the 
Dunwoody Industrial Inst Kiwi Coders Corp. SDSS “in Saas . Western Star Mill Ce. emus moon eclipse tonight?” 
Knappen Milling ° a ademaker, J M 32 Wichita Flour Mills °. 12 " , me: “TT og . ’ 

Eastern Canada Flour Mills, Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 25 Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co... Williams Bros. Co 14 The reply was: “I guess so. What 
Ltd 21 Koerner, John E.. & Co : Red Wing Milling Co ; 28 ~=©Williams, H. R., Mill channel? 
Eckhart Milling Co 27 Reilly, John F. ae Supply Co. . : , 18a + + e 
Econo-Flo Flour Service, Inc i5 Restoration Co 12a, 17 Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V. 32 
Einfuhrhande!l Mannheim .. LaGrange Mills « @ Richardson, James, & Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. .... 14 The most dangerous curves ¢ "e- 
Entoleter Division 12a Lake of the Woods Milling Sons, Ltd nh, 22 a a ng — ¥ irves are fre 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





To bake with POLAR BEAR 
flour, is to have the immense 
pleasure of trouble-free produc- 
tion plus the important sales asset 
of fine loaf appearance and 
smooth eating quality. Try it. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


THE QUALITY CHARACTERISTICS 





OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEATS 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The author is a 
chemist with the crop research divi- 
sion, Agricultural Research Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, at 
Pullman, Wash. This report is the re- 
sult of a cooperative investigation 
between the crop research division 
and the Washington Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
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By Mark A. Barmore 


HE Pacific Northwest produces 

10% of the U.S. wheat crop, but 
it has about 50% of the quality prob- 
lems. This is because it produces all 
types of wheat except durum, and 
the protein content varies from 5 to 
18%. Consequently, the miller has to 
know his varieties and their charac- 
teristics; but he has available the 
raw materials to produce the entire 
gamut of flour types. 

Figure 1 shows the western wheat 
producing area in relation to the 
cther wheat producing areas of the 
U.S. These wheats are primarily soft 
white winter wheats, but there is a 
considerable portion of soft and hard 
white spring and hard red winter 
wheat. Very little soft red winter 
wheat is grown in this area and 
durum wheat is rarely sown com- 
mercially. 

The Pacific Northwest wheat pro- 
ducing area — Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho—is known as the 
Palouse and the Big Bend (of the 
Columbia River) or the Inland Em- 
pire, as the residents call it. Con- 
siderable hard red winter and spring 
wheat grown in western Montana 


moves west, but these are not con- 
sidered Pacific Northwest types. 
The production in the Washington- 
Oregon-northern Idaho area amounts 
to about 100 million bushels annually, 











Figure 1—Distribution of the total 
wheat acreage seeded in the U.S. in 
1954. Estimated area, 61,971,000 
acres. 
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Table 1—Crop survey by Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement Assn. and 
Pacific Northwest Section, American Association of Cereal Chemists 


averaging more than 27 bu. an acre 
compared with the national average 
of about 18 bu. an acre. This is only 
10% of the total U.S. wheat crop, 
but the diversity of types produced 
and the variation in environment in 
the Pacific Northwest accentuate the 
quality problems. 

The major variations in environ- 
ment are soil type, topography, pre- 
cipitation and the temperature dur- 
ing the growing season. The soil in 
the area is predominantly loess, vary- 
ing from heavy to very light loose 
types, depending on the content of 
voleanic ash. The topography varies 
from the very flat to rolling hills and 
extremely steep slopes. 

There is no other place in the US. 
where slopes of this pitch can be 
farmed so successfully. The primary 
reason it is possible here is that the 
intensity of rainfall is the lowest of 
any area in the U.S. (Figure 2). This 
map shows the largest rainfall that 
is expected in some two-hour period 
once in 25 years. In spite of this low 
intensity of precipitation, the area 
has many soil erosion problems be- 
cause of some careless and short- 
sighted farming practices. 

The seasonal rainfall pattern, as 
illustrated in Figure 3, is almost 
idealiy suited for wheat production. 
It consists of a steady increase in the 
amount of precipitation in the fall, 
followed by a steady decrease in the 
spring to a dry maturing and har- 
vest season in July and August. 
Wheat is produced in areas ranging 
from 7 to 24 in. of annual precipita- 
tion. Figure 4 shows the wheat pro- 


duction (each dot representing 500,- 
000 bu.) superimposed on the average 
annual precipitation map. Note that 
considerable wheat is grown inside 
the 10 in. precipitation line. Annual 
wheat crops are generally produced 
in the 15 to 24 in. rainfall area with 
aiternate crop and summer fallow in 
the drier areas 

Growing season temperatures vary 
due to location and altitude, the 
latter varying from 500 to 4,000 ft 
above sea level. 

These variations in environment 
and types of wheat produce a wide 
range in the characteristics of the 
grain, as shown in Table 1. This table 
is a compilation of the number of 
samples analyzed from the 1956 crop 


the table. Note that Turkey ranged 
in protein from less than 8% to more 
than 16%. Similarly, 22 samples of 
club wheat had from 6 to 6.9% pro- 
tein, and a few had more than 12% 
protein. This same chart lists most 
of the varieties grown, but a better 
picture of these is obtained by the 
survey of the Pacific Northwest Crop 
Improvement Assn. (Figure 5). Here 
it is obvious that 43% of the pro- 
duction in 1956 was club wheat, El- 
mar and Elgin, and that about 7% 
was Turkey, or hard red wheat. The 
remainder, about 50%, was common 
white wheat. 

In the milling of these varieties 
the Western Wheat Quality Labora- 
tory has been measuring the yield 
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and found to contain the protein’ of straight grade and of long patent 
content indicated along the top of (Turn to PACIFIC NOTHWEST, page 13 
Number of Varieties 
Quality er Number Showing a Significant 
Component [rested Relationship to Protein Content 
Viscosity 5) x» 
Cookie diameter 25 20 
Mixing curve area 28 23 
Absorption 37 27 
Loaf Volume 28 28 
Sedimentation 20 20 
Mixing time 28 16 
Milling score 23 9 
Valorimeter reading 19 7 
A.W.R.C. 20 4 


Table 2—Number of varieties showing 


a significant relationship between 


various quality components and protein content. 
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Today's urgent 
modernisation plans demand 

the Simon Type S Purifier. 
Millers are giving it 

top priority in their schedules. 
Here’s why: 

Two—or more—Type S Purifiers 
can stand where one conventional 
purifier stood before. 

Better purification means more 
profits for the whole mill— 

even without modifications 

to the rest of the plant. 

Accurate, accessible controls 

cut supervision costs. 

Aluminum construction 

and clean design reduce 
infestation risks. 

Alone, or teamed with other 
high-capacity Simon machines, 
the Type S Purifier 

merits top priority 

in your profit program. 

See the Simon man about it. 


U.S. Agents: 
‘Entoleter Division, 

Safety Industries Inc., 

New Haven, Conn. 

Manager for North America: 
Eric A. STANGER 

721 West Lake Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
Phone: TAylor 7-3867 
Canadian Offices: 

901 Lumsden Building, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, and 

345 Dominion Square Building, 
Montreal, P. Quebec. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


for profitable 


modernisation 
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Ideas That Have Helped the Milling Industry 


By John Speight 


| pom serve no useful purpose un- 
less they can be put to work. It is 
usually difficult for anyone with ideas 
ever to get beyond the initial stages 
and break the “ideas barrier,” as it 
were, of industrial potency 

The milling industry has, I consid- 
er, suffered from a scarcity of new 
and original ideas for many years 
past, therefore constructive ideas, 
whether they be new or otherwise, 
are extremely welcome; they do make 
us think, if they achieve little else 
There are ideas, suggestions, theories 
(call them what you will), which 
have been circulating around the mill- 
ing industry for many years past. 
Who first originated them it is dif- 
ficult to say with certainty, but the 
fact remains, they have been with us 
constantly reoccurring from time to 
time down through the ages. Often 
they appear after an interval of years 
in a new guise, or clothed in a dif- 
ferent form from that in which they 
last appeared, with the result that 
they are usually acclaimed as some- 
thing really new, only to be recog- 
nized eventually as an extension or 
improvement of an old idea which 
has possibly been viewed from an- 
other angle or been given an up- 
ward twist in another direction, but 
in whatever form they do appear, 
we do need them. Is it not “Faust” 
who declaims that it is practically 
impossible for anyone to think an 
original thought, wise or stupid for 
that matter, that had not been 
thought before? 

One of the famous figures in the 
history of flour milling of the last 
century was undoubtedly Friedrich 
Kick, the brilliant professor of me- 
chanical technology who taught at 
the imperial German polytechnic in- 
stitute in Prague and later at the 
technical high Vienna, and 
who, as a result of his association 
with and research into flour milling 
wrote his classical treatise “Flour 
Manufacture” about 1870. At the time 
Prof. Kick wrote his book there was 
practically no literature dealing with 
flour milling, which, being a very an 
cient industry, was treated more as 
an art than a science and, as such, 
was practiced by each individual mill- 
er according to tradition, modified by 
his own experiences and judgment 
without regard to the scientific prin- 
ciples involved. 

History Can Help 

History can teach us much, espe- 
cially with regard to industry where, 
if one searches deep enough, one can 
almost be sure of finding a solution 
to one’s problem and, if not a com- 
plete answer, then assuredly a lead in 
the right direction. 

It is a matter of regret that Prof 
Kick’s book has lain almost forgotten 
and neglected down through the 
years. No doubt it is considered an- 
cient history, out of date and there- 
fore does not apply to modern condi- 
tions which, of course, is true in many 
respects. Prof. Kick was a truly re- 
markable and learned man in many 
ways. It was his misfortune to be 
born out of time, for he held opinions, 
advanced theories, which the majority 
of those in the trade at that time 
were unable to understand, let alone 
follow his line of reasoning. 

About the time Prof. Kick publish- 
ed his book the process of roller mill- 
ing was practically unknown. The 
roller mill as a machine was in its 
absolute infancy; very little was 
known about the machine or its pos- 
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sibilities, yet Prof. Kick fully recog- 
nized the part it was destined to play 
in our future manufacturing system. 
It was he who suggested methods of 
removing the germ by the aid of the 
roller mill during the process of man- 
ufacture. 

In another chapter dealing with the 
structure of a grain of wheat he men- 
tions the presence of very fine ducts 
with occasionally numerous ramifica- 
tions that are to be found amongst 
the inner surfaces or layers of the 
wheat kernel. He gives the dimen- 
sions of these ducts as varying from 
0.017 to 0.0264 m/m. He also men- 
tions that between the cells of the 
outer layers are to be found numer- 
ous rather long pointed, hair-like tis 
sues and isolated fissures; the parti- 
tion of these cells appeared to be in- 
spissate and covered with coarss 
cracks. Prof. Kick inquires, why is it 
that in wheat the outer skin is tightly 
folded into the deep crease in the 
grain, while in other cereals the 
crease is scarcely perceptible? There 
are a great many of us today who 
would like an answer to this ques- 
tion. There is no doubt Prof. Kick got 
very near to making a discovery of 
first importance in regard to the con- 
ditioning of wheat, but of course in 
those days the conditioning of wheat 
was almost unknown. The signifi- 
cance of the presence of these ducts 
and cracks, as he so describes them, 
failed to interest him, as it has done 
some present day scientists, who have 








taken full advantage of this knowl- Undismayed by the wholesale con- 
edge by carrying out extensive re- demnation of the roller mill at this 
search and development into the pres- time, Prof. Kick had great faith in 
ence of air particles in the outer lay- the future of this machine. There can 
ers of the wheat kernel and what ef- be no doubt that he closely studied 
fect these have on the movement ol the roller mill from all angles, with 
water in wheat during the condition- the result that he considered it un- 
ng process. derfed and therefore capable of a 
Chlorophyll Mentioned —g “A gy Am ig ny > = hs ee 
for this, he states, is the inadequate 
In outlining the structure of thé feeding arrangements which allow a 
wheat kernel, Prof. Kick describes jars umount of air space, as he so 
the presence of a layer of thin-walled describes it. between each individual 
square-shaped cells which contain’ grain. There is too much air travel- 
chlorophyll. After reading this ling with the grain feeding the rolls: 
wonders if all the fuss made recent! the resistance of this air tends to re- 
about chlorophyll was fully justified tard the falling grain and would have 
About the years 1865-70, the rolle1 a tendency to reduce the grinding 
mill as a machine was primitive i apacity. He considers that if this 
the extreme. Very little was known resistance can be overcome the capa- 
of its possibilities; a complete rolle1 city of the roller m would be great- 
mill plant was unknown. In thos ly increased. He also hints that an 
days the manufacture of flour was mprovement would follow f the 
simple; a pair of millstones, a reel or grain could be fed into the nip of the 
sieve, with perhaps a purifier of sorts roll with the crease parallel to the 
were all that was considered neces- ! l. This, he thought, would 
sary. About this time the 1 I é t a better separation the prod 
was looked upon with suspicion and ict 
distrust, especially so after the disas- One must give credit to Prof. Kick 
trous and costly experienc som for th imazing suggestions put 
millers had suffered between th forward then; they were brilliant and 
years 1860-65 with a type of col have hardly been bettered since 
bined roller plant which proved a dis- Prof. Kick was undoubtedly a past 
mal failure and had been relegated to master in the art of theoretics, for his 
th scrap he ap. It was to be some ideas, suggestions and theories were 
years later before anothe! ttempt st interesting and constructive in 
was to be made to reintrodu the yu <. He itlined avenues of 
roller mill as a medium for manufac- thought which many have from time 
turing flour to time decided to explore. Recent 





Frameless Metal Elevator Erected in Nebraska 


KANSAS CITY —A new look in 
modern grain elevators and frameless 
metal buildings can be seen in struc- 
ture just completed by Grand Island 
(Neb.) Elevators, Inc. 

The new elevator stretches 90 ft. 
into the air. It is believed this is the 
first time a frameless metal building 
has reached that height, according to 
Walter D. Behlen, Columbus, Neb., 
president of the company which de- 
signed and produced the building. 

Rising by broad tiers, the struc- 
ture is topped by a 30-ft. tower. It 
provides features for handling, dry- 
ing, storing and marketing grain, 
Wilbur Meyer, president of the ele- 
vator company, said. 

The new facility includes office 
quarters, a drive-through for truck 
loading and unloading, a feed ware- 
house and capacity for storing 60,000 
bu. of grain. Versatility for storing 
various types of grains is provided 
with six overhead, center-draw, hop- 
pered bins reaching up in the main 
bay. 

The gravity-feed system is used 
throughout to minimize the invest- 
ment in handling and moving machin- 
ery and the chance of mechanical 
failure, Mr. Meyer pointed out. 

The elevator is part of a three-way 
expansion undertaken by Grand 
Island Elevators. Another Behlen 
building of horizontal design capable 
of holding 220,000 bu. of grain has 
just been completed adjacent to the 
new elevator. 

A third building, also of Behlen 
design, but horizontal, is being erect- 
ed by Grand Island Elevators for 
storage of 100,000 bu. of grain at the 
elevator which the company also 
operates at Phillips, Neb 

The company was organized in 
Grand Island in 1954. Completion of 
the projects under way will raise its 
total capacity for grain storage to 


working space. It was developed and 
patented by the Behlen Manufactur- 


about 800,000 bu., including build- 
ings formerly erected. The company 


is a dealer of Supersweet Feeds ing Co., Columbus, Neb 

The elevator is reported to be the Buildings of this design are serving 
newest adaptation of the basic design a variety of purposes, including super- 
of channel-ridged, fluted steel panels, marke ts, warehouses, churches, 


and to schools, factories, hangars, farm 
equipment stores and grain storage, 


bolted to a concrete footing 


each other to form a structure of 





inherent strength and clear-span Mr. Behlen said. 
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NEW ELEVATOR DESIGN 


—A new, frameless metal grain elevator has just 
been completed by Grand Island (Neb.) Elevators, Inc. The structure reaches 
up 90 ft., but has no support members or steel framework. It is made of 


channel-ridged, fluted panels which are bolted together to form shell-like 
structure which is reported to have inherent strength. The design is an 
adaptation of the basic design of the Behlen Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Neb. The elevator has arrangements for handling, drying, storing and mar- 
keting grain. It is now open, and an open house is being planned, Wilbur 
Meyer, president of the elevator company, said. 
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developments have led to further in- 
vestigation and research into the pos- 
sibility of feeding the grain into the 
nip of the rolls with the crease of the 
‘rain parallel with the axis of the 
noving roll. This is, of course, a very 
ld idea. It is doubtful who was re- 
sponsible for this original thought, 
but we do know from official docu- 
ments that in 1877 the German engi- 
neer, Fritsch, tried unsuccessfully to 


velop the very same idea 


Many Attempts Made 

It was undoubtedly Prof. Kick who 
first investigated the matter from a 
ntific point of view and published 
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the results of his research in the later 
editions of his book. Ever since this 
knowledge was made known there 
have been many attempts to develop 
the matter more fully with a view to 
it being incorporated in the milling 
system. Amongst the known early at- 
tempts was that already mentioned 
by Fritsch, followed in 1881 by Hein- 
rich Seck who was determined to 
solve the problem but who, in spite 
of the resources of a great milling 
engineering business at his disposal, 
also failed in the attempt. Deissler 
followed in 1891 and likewise came to 
grief; then, in 1907, Luther another 
famous milling engineer, tried, but 


even he had to admit defeat. He was 
followed by Esterer in 1908, Brucke 
in 1911 and Hagmann in 1911, all of 
whom made praiseworthy attempts 
without much success. There may 
have been others of course of whom 
we have no knowledge. The matter 
appears to have lain somewhat dor- 
mant for many years until recently 
when a further instance of this re- 
occurring thought in milling techni- 
que happened with the result that the 
milling industry was startled out of 
its usual placid existence by rumors 
of an improved type of feeding ap- 
paratus for the roller mill that would 
soon become available to millers, the 





@ At the check-out counter of a supermarket, a member 
of a research team asked a lady if she’d mind answering 
one question. She didn’t mind. 

“Why do you buy X brand of flour?” 

“Well, white flour all seems pretty much the same 
today, but this brand clearly assures you that vitamins 
have been added. See, it tells you plainly on the package 
‘ENRICHED FLOUR’ and lists the vitamins. We buy 
enriched bread and other foods with vitamins—so I say 
why not get that health advantage in the flour I use?” 

The lady is absolutely right, and millions agree with 
her. That’s why “ENRICHED” is a selling word. 

But why “Pfizer enriched” ? 

For good reasons. To begin with, Pfizer has been a 
vitamin research and production center since the first 


Pioneer and Leading Manufacturer of Vitamins 


, in the vitamin business... 
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vitamin was commercially produced. Bi-Cap® was one 
of the first enrichment concentrates. And this “head 
start” in vitamins has continued. What this means is 
that Pfizer can help you with the newest developments 
in enrichment products. 

RIGHT NOW IMPROVED PFIZER BI-CAP is made with a 
new type of Riboflavin which gives it a lighter color and 
overcomes unsightly agglomeration. All three forms of 
BI-CAP are also made with Thiamine Mononitrate for 
better Vitamin B, stability. 

Continued Pfizer research in riboflavin, thiamine and 
other health ingredients will help you offer your cus- 
tomers improved flour for tomorrow’s improved bread 
and baked goods. Look to Pfizer for the finest enrich- 
ment concentrates. 


- CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
' Chemical Sales Division 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y 
* Branch Offices: Chicago, I!!.; San Francisco, Calif; 





© Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 
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Figure 1—Feed Plates—Pratique 
Patent, 1957 


effect of which would be practically 
to revolutionize the process of mak- 
ing flour. There were also rumors 
that continental millers were pre- 
pared to pay large sums for the right 
to use this invention. 

The man responsible for this de- 
velopment is Monsieur Jean Pratique 
a French engineer connected with the 
School of Milling and Baking in Paris, 
who was successful in obtaining two 
French patents for his work in 1955 
and 1957, a study of which reveals 
the undoubted influence of former in- 
vestigators in this field who at vari 
ous times have tried to solve this dif- 
ficult problem of increasing the effi- 
ciency of the roller mill as a grinding 
medium 


Possible Improvements 

When Prof. Kick advanced the 
theory that if the grain could be fed 
into the nip of the roll with the 
crease running parallel to the axis of 
the moving roll, it would tend to in- 
crease the efficiency of the roller 
mill, he was inclined to place mor 
emphasis on the more efficient sepa- 
ration of the product than anything 
else. M. Pratique, however, claims far 
greater benefits would accrue as the 
result of his invention, which would 
have the effect of considerably in- 
creasing the capacity of the roller 
mill and decreasing the number of 
such mills required. He considers 
there would be no increase in the 
temperature of the ground product in 
spite of the increased capacity; the 
power requirement would be consid- 
erably lessened; a lower ash content 
and an improved extraction of flour 
would all be possible by means of the 
Pratique inventions. 

A study of the inventions reveals 
the fact that the first invention ap- 
pears to deal with efforts to increase 
the capacity of the roller mill solely 
by means of a specially shaped feed 
guide plate with a smooth surface, 
shaped more or less in the form of a 
wedge, gradually decreasing the space 
between the plate and the moving 
roll. (Fig. 1—-Note the arrangement 
of the feed guide plate in relation to 
the feed roll). By this arrangement it 
is claimed that when the grain con- 
tacts the surface of the grooved roll, 
the grooves would act on the grain 
and more or less turn a large propor- 
tion of them with the crease running 
parallel to the axis of the moving roll 
which, he contends, would have the 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 
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PIONEERS IN MILLING MACHINERY 


As the result of elaborate scientific research 
rate — 3 and technical development in the field of 
Quadruple purifiers 40 vk os in the Roller mill floor of the Oroweot flour milling, the MIAG has made valuable 
| Commander Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis Baking Co., Los Angeles, Calif. contributions to this branch of industry. 
It was the founders of MIAG who introduced 
the Double Diagonal Roller Mill with twin 
feed rolls, and also the well-known Servo 
Regulator device for governing the grinding 
action of the rolls. 
They developed the Plansifter to perfection. 
As a result this machine has been copied by 
many manufacturers. 
MIAG was also responsible for the intro- 
duction of the Reform Purifier, the prototype 
of the modern purifier. The old type machine 
has recently been completely redesigned on 
up-to-date scientific lines. 
MIAG was the first firm to recognize the 
importance and necessity of silos in connect- 
ion with mills. 
To-day, MIAG milling machinery is working 
satisfactorily all over the world. 
In the design and erection of flour mills, 
MIAG has gained valuable experience which 
has placed them among the leading firms in 
the world. 

































For further particulars please inquire 
MIAG 

















All metol plonsifters at the 
Bremer Mills (Pty) Hennenman, 
Orange Free State, SA. 


Purifiers ot Grain Millers 
ond Traders Ltd., Limassol 











Mill laboratory of the Moinho Salvador, Pneumatic cleaners in a 500 ton Oscillating sieves in the screen- 
Salvador-Bahia mill in Brazil room of the Roland Mill, Bremen 






MACHINES ARE IN DEMAND 

ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS - MILLFEED 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


CHICAGO « ST.LOUIS « KANSAS CITY «¢ MINNEAPOLIS 








Prater Rotary 
AIRLOCK FEEDERS 











The Greatest Value of them all! 


e FOR DUST CONTROL 
@ VOLUMETRIC FEEDING 
© PNEUMATIC CONVEYING 


A complete line of expertly built equipment available in four 
sizes, three styles—with a variety of rotor combinations to 
meet the exacting needs of the industry, from low pressure 
dust control to high pressure pneumatic conveying. 

You'll marvel at the simple, straight forward design and 
the rugged, dependable construction embodied in every 
Prater machine. 


WRITE TODAY FOR RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE 
FEEDER BEST SUITED TO YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS. 


PRATER 


Foremost Builder of Rotary Airlecks 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1519 SO. 55th COURT ~- CHICAGO 50, ILL. 
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effect of shearing the grain more effi- 
ciently. 

The effect of turning the grain with 
the crease running parallel to the 
axis of the roll would also be to allow 
a more compact and heavier stream 
of wheat reaching the roll and in this 
way enable the capacity to be in- 
creased. In short, the aim of the 
Pratique invention is to guide the 
grain into the nip of the rolls in the 
most advantageous position for grind- 
ing, and in this way it is hoped to 
secure a three-fold advantage, i.e. (1) 
increase in the grinding capacity, (2) 
improvement in the product, (3) re- 
duce the power requirement of a 
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mill. This is a most laudable object 
which, I am sure, all millers will 
heartily agree is long overdue. 
According to M. Pratique, the pres- 
ent feeding arrangements of a roller 
mill result in only about 10% of the 
effective capacity being used, which 
simply confirms what earlier authori- 
ties, such as Prof. Kick and Kozmin, 
discovered as a result of their investi- 
gations. It is claimed that the Ameri- 
can type of roller mill with its great- 
ly increased speed has more than dou- 
ble the capacity of the European mill 
which, however, only serves to em- 
phasize the importance of research 
and development work undertaken in 











PREVENT MILL INFESTATION 


DAWSON® 73* 


Spot Fumigant Does It 


“Little Squirt"® Applicator in Large Mills 
Shot Cans for the Small Mills 





SMALL MILLERS SAY: 


It’s so easy! Just punch a 
hole in the can and pour in 
our present ports. We can 
carry a full case (48) of 
these little two-inch-high 
cans in a knapsack on our 
shoulder. One little two- 
inch can of Dawson 73 car- 
ries the knock-out punch 
of up to a quart of the high- 
dosage fumigant we for- 
merly used. Regular application keeps our insect 
count at, or near the zero level. No glass bottles to 
fill or break. It is pre-measured and pre-packaged. 





LARGE MILLERS SAY: 


Two men can spot fumigate the average 
mill in two hours, using the “Little 
Squirt” applicator. Regular spot fumiga- 
tion with “Dawson 73” prevents infes- 
tation and keeps our insect count at a 
near zero point all of the time. 





Practical freedom from insect infestation |2 months out 
of the year without general fumigation—that's what 
the records prove in mill after mill, year after year. 
These spectacular results spring from regular use of 
Dawson 73 spot fumigant, applied through the ''Little 
Squirt" applicator, or from shot cans, combined with 
good housekeeping practices and residual insecticide 
applications. 

U.S. PATENT NO. 2,606,857 


For more detailed information, clip this coupon and mail on your letter- 


head to: 





DAWSON 
FUMIGANTS 
LOW-DOSAGE INCORPORATED 
FUMIGANTS 
P. O. Box 5868 
Ferguson 21, Mo. 
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Figure 2—Pratique’s Invention, 1955 


an effort to raise the standard of effi- 
ciency in flour milling. 

M. Pratique contends that the pres- 
ent feeding arrangement of a roller 
mill provides no compact mass of feed 

reaching the grinding rolls. He con- 
siders the stream of feed should be 
so compact that there should be prac- 
tically no space between the falling 
grain; the stream of feed should be 
three to four times the thickness of 
the grain itself. Furthermore, the 
grain should fall at about the aver- 
age speed of the two grinding rolls. 
He suggests it is important to in- 
crease the speed of the grain feeding 
the rolls. Possibly this could be done 
by means of a suitable feeding de- 
vice. M. Pratique has bravely at- 
tempted to remedy this state of af- 
fairs by means of his patent granted 
in 1955 (Fig. 2), which in itself ap- 
pears to be a very-simple remedy for 
this alleged state of inefficiency 

In the latest patent, obtained in 
1957, however, M. Pratique appears 
to have departed somewhat from his 
original intentions, for this latter 
deals with a number of objects not 
directly connected with the feeding 
arrangements, for instance, a brush 
scraper for the cleaning of rolls 
which, it is claimed, will render the 
bran finishing machine hardly neces- 
sary. There are also claims for a 
double light metal scraper for smooth 
rolls, one of the scrapers being spring 
loaded which, it is claimed, will 
render the detacher obsolete. In addi- 
tion to all these gadgets there are 
also claims for an improved bucket- 
type of feeding device for a roller mill 
somewhat similar to the bucket-type 
feeder which has been with us for 
some time past. Further, the patent 
has claims for a new type of feeding 
device (Fig. 2) which simply consists 
of a feed plate curved so as to fol- 
low the contours of the moving roll, 
with the principle of which we are 
well acquainted. 

In view of these latest develop- 
ments, one is apt to wonder if M. 
Pratique had had further thoughts 
about his previous invention, which 
appears to me to be far more worth 
while than this latest attempt. How- 
ever, the latter has only been before 
us a very short while and therefore 
possibly requires a period to prove it- 
self. No doubt we shall, in due course, 
be made aware of the progress these 
inventions have made and we can 
look forward to hearing further news 
of their development. 

In view of the research and devel- 
opment work undertaken by M. Prati- 





SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output 


CORRALLOY TOOL CO. 
Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
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que, we should be very grateful to 
him for his efforts in drawing atten- 
tion once again to the possible solu- 
tion of an age-old problem. He has, 
I consider, provided us with much 
food for thought. In this way nothing 
but good can come out of this type 
of research intended to increase the 
efficiency of our present manufactur- 
ing system. 


Grain Aeration 
Booklet Published 


A booklet on “Aeration of Grain 
in Commercial Storage” has been 
published by the Agricultural Mar- 

























keting Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This publication 
reports some of the preliminary find- 
ings of a broad research project 
which is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the agricultural experiment 
stations of Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan and Texas. 


Kline and Harry H. Converse, Man- 
hattan, Kansas; Herman F. Mayes, 
Wateska, IIL; John S. Perry, East 
Lansing, Mich.; Lloyd L. Smith and 
Arthur H. Bennett, Athens, Ga.; 
Benton M. Stahl, Ames, Iowa, and 
Dean W. Winter, Washington. 

The material in this publication Many grain storage operators made 

was prepared by agricultural engi- their facilities available for the test- 
neers in the handling and facilitic ing of experimental and commercial 
research section, transportation and aeration systems and also offered 
facilities branch, marketing research helpful suggestions and criticisms, 
division of AMS. The group includes AMS said. 
George H. Foster and Robert W The booklet is being offered for 
Thompson, Lafayette, Ind.; Reed S. sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
Hutchinson and David L. Calderwood, ments, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
College Station, Texas; Gerald L. fice, Washington 25, D.C. 





LOST FLOUR IS LOST MONEY... | 
DON’T LET PROFITS ‘“‘GO UP IN DUST!” 





IMPROVED DESIGN eee 





ba de) SEPARATIONS eS ao give complete control over 
Lower speed of operation gives further savings 
eds ey NAL ice tee), le) Meee in power. 

















































. “Convert Needless Waste 
, Into Extra Profits!’’ We : 


sy 8 ER 


New oat design adds 60% to the screen area, 
increasing recovery... at a savings in power. Self- 
cleaning throughout. 
















BUILT AT ADA, OKLAHOMA 
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FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO., Ada, Okla. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send complete information on your Super 
Flexible Duster for bran and shorts. 
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Applications of Mohs Ash Data 
In American Milling 


By Erwin G. Raeder 


i a methods have been de- 
veloped as an alternative to ex- 
pected yield figures to predict total 
extractions and to help indicate the 
performance of a mill. Most of these 
methods are based on test weight and 
moisture only, and this approach is 
no improvement over expected yield 


higures 
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The data are based on an average 
whole wheat ash of 1.63 and other 
components. They were created 25 
years ago by Prof. Mohs who spent 
many years testing thousands of sam- 
ples to compare them with actual 
milling results. 

Today’s modern mills show an im- 
provement over this data. One re- 
search mill in Europe established a 
record by producing a flour which 
was .140 point under the figure 
Ash Data are used to predict total shown by the data. This probably is 
extractions and to help indicate the not possible in a normal milling proc- 
performance of a mill. This method ess. It would not be economical to 
has proved to be the most reliable. use the amount of machinery neces- 


Any method based on test weight 
only will indicate that a_ certain 
wheat with a 59.5 test weight will 
give less than a 60.5 test weight 
wheat. This is not necessarily true. 
The opposite could happen. 

In most European mills the Mohs 
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Type MHEa 


washer and stoner. 





AND WHIZZER 
Type MPY 





BUHLER VENTILATED 
VERTICAL WHIZZER 


Removes surface moisture from 
grain that comes from washing 
machine by means of centrifugal 
force with upward action and 
strong currents of air. Perforated 
stainless steel casing, built-in 
spray, and protective outer hous- 
ing for rinsing and cleaning. 
Should always be used after the 


COMBINED WASHER 


a) A compact unit, requiring less 

> 4 space than a combination of MPU 
ond MHEa. Particularly suitable 
for thoroughly washing wheat and 
eliminating stones, sand, and met- 
al. Provides uniformly good wash- 
ing and low absorption of water 
by grain. Minimum 
water consumption. 





ATURES 


The Buhler MPU Grain Washer and Stoner has an improved 
device that removes light, infested grains, bits of straw and 
smut by flotation. Stones, sand, and metal are removed 


entirely by a separate conveyor. 


Uniform washing is assured. Grain inlet is 
adjustable so that grain can be exposed to water 
for the length of time required by the condition of 
the grain. Rinsing is done with fresh water in an 
inclined rinsing conveyor with perforated rotating 


| 

| 

| 

casing. Water consumption is minimum. 

| 

| You'll reduce wear on rolls, lower the ash 
| 


content and raise the quality of end prod- 


ucts with Buhler Washers and Whizzers. 
Write for full details. 


BUHLER MILL ENGINEERING CO. 


| 

| 

| 

: 4207 NICOLLET AVE. 

| MINNEAPOLIS 9, MINNESOTA 
| 

| 

| 

| 


BUHLER BROTHERS (Canada) LTD. 


24 KING ST. WEST 
TORONTO !, ONTARIO 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO., INC. 


26 LOGAN STREET 
MUNCY, PENNSYLVANIA own 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Raeder, 
who is with the engineering depart- 
ment of International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, presented an article on 
combining American and European 
milling methods in this publication in 
July. This article is another report on 
how European methods can be ap- 
plied in the American mill. 





sary to get this result. However, the 
Mohs Ash Data still are, if thorough- 
ly adjusted, an ideal method to con- 
trol the performance of a mill. 

In the following table all figures 
are adjusted to 14% moisture, which 
is the normal American basis, unless 
otherwise noted. All extraction fig- 
ures are based on wheat to the first 
break roll. The total extraction of 
American mills is somewhere in the 
range of the figures given in the 
table. 


—Original figure— Figure 
Total ex- 0% 14% adjusted 
traction moisture moisture U.S. mills 
0-70% 563 485 435 
0-71% 582 500 445 
0-72% 604 519 462 
0-73% 630 54) 48! 
0-74% 660 567 505 
0-75% 693 595 531 
0-76% 729 626 56! 
0-77% 769 660 595 


figures can be put to practical use: 
A mill has a 73% total extraction 
It makes 3 grades of flour. 


 _—_=s senweus 45% ash .390 
Middle grade ...... 13% ash .480 
ME Sethisancane 15% ash .720 


The straight ash would be: 
15 X .390 + 13 X .480 + 15.720 
es aay 2 ATA 
73 

The data shows an ash for a 73% 
extraction of .481. This means that 
the mill in the example is perform- 
ing good. If this can be accomplished 
over a longer period of time, the re- 
sult is satisfactory. 

Another advantage of the use of 
the ash data lies in the possibility of 
predicting the ash for one grade in 
advance. Let us assume that in the 
example the ash for the patent and 
the middle grade is known. For one 
or the other reason the clear ash is 
not established by a laboratory test. 
In this case the ash can be found 
mathematically with good accuracy. 
(73 X .481)—(45 X .39 +15 X .72) 
- — = 476 





13 

The established ash in the example 
was .48. That means that the result 
is very accurate. This prediction can 
be made for any grade of flour as 
long as the necessary facts of the 
other grades are known. 

Here is another way the ash data 
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See your Sterwin Technically Trained 
Representative or phone, wire (collect) or write: \,\ 
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SHIPSreRwIN-TREATED flour to your customers ...and you (and they) can bank on 
it. . . secure in the knowledge that your experienced ‘“‘know how”’ has teamea up 


with the very best in methods and materials. Sack after sack is matured, bleached, 


enriched exactly as you want it . . . as they ordered it. 


For STERWIN Flour Treatment economically processes your flour with unprec- 


edented uniformity . . . assures consistently superior baking qualities . . . provides 


the first step in finished baked goods that emerge from the oven exactly “as 


planned”. 


WHY? A brief study of these STERWIN processes and products tells why! 


HY-KURE™. « ematures and bleaches flour 
in a revolutionary new way. Eliminates old 
gas generator . . . provides ClO) in frozen, 
solid form (illus.) ... safer, surer .. . pin- 
point accuracy in dispensing ClO). Auto- 
matic, more accurate, more simple from first 
step co last. 


STERWIN CHLORINATOR . . -accurate, 


automatic metering of even the most minute 
quantities of chlorine. Effects economies 
through minimum maintenance and con- 
stantly uniform flour treatment. 





Ny 








Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
Flour Service Divisk 
1125 MERRIAM BLVD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


*Trademark—U. S. Patent No. 2,683,651. Orher Patents Pending. 


STERWIN FEEDER... «most accurate method 


for adding Vextram, Oxylite and powdered 
mixtures. 


VEXTRAM’.. ethe original low-ash starch 


base enrichment mixture. Enriches to gov- 


ernment standards easily, accurately, eco- 
nomically. 


OXYLITE®.. Sterwin Flour Bleach “Double 
Checked” for power and performance in lab- 
oratory and mill. The bleach of choice in 
every milling state in the Union and in 
Canada. 


/ 
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can be helpful: Suppose the ash re- 
quired by the data cannot be milled 
for some unknown reason. The first 
step in finding this reason would be 
to check the wheat data, especially 
the whole wheat ash. If this data are 
in line, the reason lies elsewhere. At 
this point it would be helpful to know 
what grade of flour is so far out of 
line as to produce the undesired ef- 
fect. This can be determined to a 
certain extent by the data and is a 
mathematical calculation in the ex- 
riven elsewhere in this re- 


For example: 


I 


The ash data at present are avail- 
able only in their original form. All 
figures are based on 0% moisture 
The figures given in the examples in 
this report have been converted for 
American use. Anyone who plans to 
use the entire data must remember 
that conversion is necessary, and this 
conversion must be done carefully. that they are time-saving and ac- 

From 0 to 69% extraction the con- 
version can be made only by convert- 
ing the figures from 0 to 14% mois- 
ture. No further adjustment is neces 
port sary for general use. This, of course, 
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is not scientific, but it is accurate 
enough for practical use. The figures 
from 60 to 70% have to be adjusted 
to a certain extent, generally in the 
same way as the adjustments shown 
in this report. 

The advantages of the data are 


curate, permitting a good perform- 
ance control of the mill. They also 
help to provide better comparison of 
different mills. However, the data 
cannot be used for durum mills or for 
soft wheat mills. 





Advertisement 


FLOUR 
FOR 

MAN’S 

BREAD* 


A Brief History of Milling and 
Baking by ScitNCE WRITER 


What Millers Must Do 


As described in the preceding chapter, the miller is faced with 
a most difficult problem. After first cleaning wheat berries, he 
must actually take them apart, separating the bran and germ 
from the endosperm or starchy core. 

To give an idea of the difficulty of separating the bran from 
the endosperm, let’s imagine that we have a quantity of ground 
black pepper mixed with table salt which we must separate. 
It's easy to conceive the trouble this would cause but it is 
simple compared with the miller’s problem. Unless the bran is 
removed, his white flour will have poor color and other un- 


qualities. 


itistactory 


Better Ways Are Found 


In the long evolution of milling techniques, 
gradual improvement was made in removing 
the bran. Flat sieves, drum sieves, reel sieves 
were used. Then it was found that air cur- 
rents in combination with the sifting process 
were most efficient. 





The use of air currents in milling is an 
ncient practice. Consider winnowing, in which grain is tossed 
into the air, thus allowing the lighter wheat husks and dust 
to be blown away while the kernels fall to the ground. It was 

natural step to bring controlled air currents into the mill 


They “Purified’’ The Flour 


Early in the 19th Century an Austrian miller, Ignaz Paur, 
invented a machine to purify middlings. At this point in our 
story, two definitions are in order. As used by millers, to 
purify means to winnow and sift simultaneously by mechanical 
means. The word, middlings, describes the 
starchy part of the wheat which has been 
partially ground. Bits of bran may be 
mixed with, or adhering to, the middlings. 


In Paur’s device, ground flour was graded 
through a sieve, after which it was sub- 
jected to a controlled current of air. The 
bran, being lighter, was carried off in the air 
streams; the heavier flour particles dropped 
into collecting bins. Although far from perfect, Paur’s device 
was a Step in the right direction. Over the years, experiments 
were made with various types of purifiers. Some used gravity 
and air; others employed centrifugal force and air. Better 
methods resulted, so that the largest possible amount of white 
flour was extracted from the wheat. 








CHAPTER XVIII arly 
Purifiers 


The Dangers Of Dust 


The early purifiers had a serious shortcoming: the air blast 
filled the mills with fine dust. Workers developed “miller’s 
cough,” as well they might in such an atmos- .—— 

phere. More serious were the explosions and AA é 
fires which broke out mysteriously. These LN 
destructive blasts were caused by the dust 
itself which was highly explosive and reacted 
instantly to any spark such as might be struck 
accidentally by millstones which were allowed 
to run dry. 






It Must Be White 


Family white flour white bread and rolls are mighty 
popular foods. Our preference, by a wide margin, is for the 
white variety. Naturally, millers and bakers give us what we 
want. But flour, milled to the whiteness we demand, has un- 
avoidably lost much of wheat’s vitamin and mineral content 
in the milling. The answer to this problem has been enrichment 
of family white flour and white bread and rolls with vitamin 
B;, vitamin B:, niacin (another “B” vitamin), and iron 


Enrichment is really a simple process. The miller % 8 8 
adds a dry mixture of vitamins and iron to the ng: 
flour during processing. Or, the baker, if he uses —_ " 
unenriched flour, adds the enriching ingredients — 

to the dough. In both methods, the essential vita- S&S 
mins and iron are thoroughly distributed ra 
throughout the foods, thus giving us vital nutri- FLOUR Sa, 
tive elements known to be necessary to our T ean | 
good health. — 


A world leader in the production of pure, low cost vitamins 
by the tons, Hoffmann-La Roche is proud that its vitamins, 
widely used in milling and baking for enrichment, contribute 
to our well-being. 


This is one of a series of articles which is being published in professional 
nutrition and dietetic journals, and which will be widely distributed for edu- 
cational purposes. Reprints of this and all previous chapters are available 
without charge. Write to the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Nutley 10, New Jersey. In Canada: Hoffmann-La Roche Ltd., 1956 Bourdon 
Street, St. Laurent, P. Q. 


The next chapter titled: ““What Happened at the Falls of St. Anthony” will 
be published soon. 


*This is the title of a definitive history by John Storck and Walter Dorwin 
Teague, published by the University of Minnesota Press at Minneapolis and 
copyrighted by the University of Minnesota. It is used with permission as a 
source of material for this series of advertisements. 


Enriched with vitamins and iron for better nutrition 
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“Okay, take it away!"’ 





New Mill Started 
. 
Up in Japan 

The economic development in Japan 
during the past 10 years has resulted 
in increased wheat imports and flour 
consumption and new flour mills. 

Recently at Kobe the milling com- 
bine of Nisshin Seifun started up a 
new mill with a 24-hour capacity of 
100 metric tons of wheat. This new 
plant, with pneumatic transports in 
the cleaning section and in the mill, 
was built on top of existing ware- 
house buildings. It was equipped by 
Buhler Brothers, Uzwil, Switzerland 

The mill is laid out on four floors. 
The end products are conveyed to 
bulk storage by means of a “‘fluidlift”’ 
pneumatic system. 

Meanwhile, another mill of 100 
tons capacity is being erected by 
Buhler for the milling combine of 
Nippon Seifun. Last year Buhle! 
completed a 100 ton mill for Fuji 
Seifun. 

The firm is represented in the U.S 
by the Buhler Mill Engineering Co 
of Minneapolis and in Canada by 
Buhler Brothers (Canada), Ltd 
Toronto 

(Picture on page 12a) 
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984 Grain Firms 
Install Hot Spot 
Equipment in 1957 


A total of 984 grain elevators in- 
stalled Hot Spot Detector-Zeleny 
temperature measuring equipment in 
1957. Vernon J. Kelso, president of 
Hot Spot Detector, Des Moines, Iowa, 
manufacturers of Hot Spot and Zel- 
eny systems, said the increase in the 
company’s temperature system sales 
was particularly noticed during 1957 
among flat storage operators. 

Among the 984 grain firms install- 
ing Hot Spot equipment, 347 grain 
elevators equipped their flat storage 
buildings with Hot Spot systems. Mr. 
Kelso added that the company’s sales 
in 1957 indicated the greatest num- 
ber of flat storage buildings equipped 
with Hot Spot temperature detecting 
systems were in Illinois, Nebraska, 
Iowa, Ohio and Kansas. 

Also in 1957, Mr. Kelso said, 510 
U.S. and foreign grain firms installed 
Hot Spot Detector systems making 
a combined total of 2,904 Hot Spot- 
Zeleny systems to date. Kansas has 
the most number of elevators 
equipped with temperature systems. 
Mr. Kelso said 49 new Hot Spot sys- 
tems were installed in Kansas during 
1957 bringing the state’s total Hot 
Spot systems to over 360. 


MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Specialize in “‘Ready Dressed” 
cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular “DW” 
and instruction sheets free, 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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Plonsifter floor at OTK, 
Homeenlinna, Finland 


capacity 


Proved over two years under varied conditions all @ Here’s what one 6-Section Square-Sieve Sifter can replace 


over the world, the Robinson Square-Sieve Sifter has nechines * teetetin © 
at least 2/2 times the capacity of earlier machines. See” (UT Ch Tae 
It's not surprising that the flow of new orders and 
repeat orders has compelled us to double production. 
A proved machine which saves space, power and 
maintenance costs, as well as valuable time, is what 


every miller wants. 


THOMAS ROBINSON & SON LTD. . ROCHDALE, ENGLAND 


Resident Representative in U.S.A.: MICHAEL FANNING, c/o OAK GROVE HOTEL, 230 OAK GROVE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
In Canada: KIPP KELLY LTD., 68 HIGGINS AVENUE, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, TELEPHONE: 92-2507 
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The 
ENTOLETER-SIMON 
SUCTION FILTER 
DUST COLLECTOR 








The new Nisshin Seifun mill at Kobe, Japan. 


New 


A Low Dosage 
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The 
Refinements 
Make the 

Difference.. 


@ Valve Boxes streamlined 
for better flow charac- 
teristics 


® Filter tubes available 
with many types of filter 
media for special appli- 
cations . . . heat, humid- 
ity, acidity, abrasion 

@ Filter sleeves attached 
quickly and positively 


@ Only two moving parts in 
the filter zone 





Spot Fumigant Applicator 
for Mills 


INFUCO Spot-App 




















An “Entoleter”-Simon Suction Filter Dust Collector in your / 
plant assures you of maximum milling efficiency, by . / 
@ preventing product loss / 
@ reducing explosion and fire hazards | 
® producing ideal working conditions in a dust-free plant | | 
Contact us for additional information and bulletins! i ‘ 
| @ The most important addition speed 
to mill sanitation ’ safety 
a eee) Bada SAAR ( ed. | equipment in years economy 
e Easy to handle portability 






SAFETY INDUSTRIES, INC. 


P.O. Box. 904 


@ Simple to operate accurate dosage 


New Haven 4, Conn 











EMPTY CARS— 


FASTER—SAFER 
i> BROOKS CONVERSION KIT 


Increases efficiency of your auto- 
matic power shovel machines. 
Type No. 1 replaces the weight 
}) and rope s — and T No. 40 
/ replaces the dry babbitt plug 
type of operating the tripping 
>) mechanism. 


BROOKS SHOVEL HOOKS 


Save time, money, accidents. 


Chain can't drop out of hook. Yet hook opens 
easily with slight hand pressure. 


Write for FREE Folder and Prices 
The FOSTER & FELTER Company 
1908 Grand Avenue, Kansas City 8, Mo. 








ELEVATOR 


e WATERPROOFING 
SILICONES CEMENTITIOUS PLASTICS 


e FOUNDATION STABILIZATION 





The RESTORATION CO., INC. 


404 E. 25th St. Minn. 


Minneapolis, 





FEderal 84701 








; FOOD INDUSTRY 


SERVING AMERICA’S : 


923 State Line 1 
Kansas City, 
Missouri 


write for complete 
details at no 
obligation 
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(Continued from page 1a) 





flour, the rate of milling, the ash 
content, and the temper required. In 
cooperation with the Association of 
Operative Millers research commit- 
tee, relative weights have been as- 
signed to these in pro- 

ae am portion to their dollars 
and cents value to the 


wf miller. It was conclud- 
“" ed that an ideal sam- 

ple on the Buhler ex- 
“tte perimental mill would 

yield 80% flour of 
m weet 30% ash, would mill 
Fa” =—saat the rate of 2,400 


grams in 15 minutes, 


a would yield 65% pat- 
— ent (the Ist and 2nd 
 oaset break and Ist and 2nd 


reduction streams), 
| and would require 


mt coven 16% tempering mois- 
- ture. Anything less 
Figure 6 than that is subtract- 


Milling Scores 


ed from the perfect 
score of 100 and called the milling 
index or score. The values obtained 
for the commercial varieties and the 
recently released varieties, Burt and 
Columbia, are shown in Figure §. The 
best milling varieties give an aver- 
age score of about 88 and the poor- 
est about 73. 


Ratings Agree 

These ratings agree very well with 
those expressed by the milling in- 
dustry in the Pacific Northwest. It 
is believed this area has the best 
milling wheats in the world, but it 
also has some of the poorest. Rex is 
recognized as unsuitable for commer- 
cial milling, and any new varieties 
with a score below 78 are not ap- 
proved for release. 

The flour quality components of 
these varieties have also been meas- 
ured, and by means of punch cards 
and machine computation the rela- 
tion of protein content to the qual- 
ity components for each variety has 
been calculated. These computations 
have been summarized in Table 2. 





Figure 2 — Two-hour rainfall, in 
inches, to be expected once in 25 
years. 





Talismanic 
BELT DRESSINGS 
Specialized for Your Industry 


For Mills, we recommend... 


Belt Clinch No. 2 (liquid) 
and Bar Belt Dressing No. 3. 


These dressings are preferred 
by 75% of our flour mill 
customers. 

WRITE FOR GENEROUS SAMPLES 


JOHN C. CHAMBERS CO. 


1827 N. LeCiaire Ave. 
Chicago 39, Ill. 
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The number of the varieties with 
a significant relation between the 
quality component and protein con- 
tent is shown. For example, the re- 
‘ation of protein content to viscosity 
was examined for each of 30 vari- 
eties. All 30 were found to be sig- 
nificantly related. Similarly, most of 
the varieties exhibited significant re- 
lations between protein content and 
cookie diameter, mixing curve area, 
absorption, loaf volume and sedimen- 
tation volume, Because of this high 
degree of relation to protein content, 
it is practical to calculate the values 
of these quality components at a con- 
stant protein content for each of the 
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Figure 3—Average monthly precipita- 
tion at four weather stations in the 
wheat-producing area. 


varieties. In other words, protein cor- 
rection factors were applied for each 
quality component for each variety. 
For example, the loaf volumes that 
each of the 28 varieties should have 
at 11% protein content were calcu- 
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lated using the statistical informa- 
tion obtained from the punch cards 
and machine calculations. The same 
procedure was followed with the oth- 
er five quality components just en- 
umerated. 

For those components and varieties 
without significant relations to pro- 
tein content, mean values only were 
calculated. Thus, mean values only 
could be calculated for mixing time, 
milling valorimeter reading 
and alkaline water retention Cca- 
pacity for most of the varieties. The 
values for each variety and each 
quality component thus determined 
have been arranged in order of suit- 


score, 





‘“... AND A STAR TO STEER BY” 


star 


In 


days, on a lonely night at sea, 


one star to steer by 
North Star 


the old “square-rigger” 


all a sailor asked or needed was 


the 


.. Polaris. 


The North Star is dependably 
constant as to position and is 
easily found in the heavens. 


Millers, too, have a guiding 


a sifting cloth that 


leads them to capacity produc- 
tion of uniform quality flour at 
maximum economy. 


American Millers know that 


Swiss Silk has been the pre- 
ferred bolting medium for over 
a century and has been available, 
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Figure 4—Wheat production super- 
imposed on the average annual pre- 


cipitation map. 
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ability on uniform scales and com- 
bined into a single chart (Figure 7). 


Bread Flour Properties 

Here the Pacific Northwest vari- 
eties have been classified on the basis 
of their bread flour properties in a 
very brief manner. Note that the 
milling rating has been included and 
that the best milling types—the club 
wheats, Elgin and Elmar — produce 
the poorest bread flours. As another 
example, the new release, Col:mbia, 
has a fair milling score, high absorp- 
tion, sedimentation, valorimeter and 
mixing time values, and fairly good 
loaf volume capabilities. From the 


standpoint of loaf volume, some of 
the white wheats, such as Marfed, 
Federation and Brevor, are consider- 
ably better than the red wheats; but 
one should note that they do not have 
the strong mixing characteristics of 
the hard red varieties. It is believed 
that such white wheats are some of 
the best varieties for family type 
flours. 

A similar chart was prepared for 
pastry flour quality components (Fig- 
ure 8). Here the same milling rating 
has been used, and the absorption 
values calculated at 8% protein have 
been arranged with the low absorp- 
tion varieties at the top. Viscosity, 





FLOUR MILLS RECOVER 


EXTRA PROFITS 
with an IPI RECOVERY SYSTEM 


Recovers Valuable Washer Solids 


An IPI Recovery System provides a practical—and profit- 
able—method of recovering wheat-wash water solids. These 
solids are a marketable feed supplement, with a protein 
and fat content comparable to mill-run or mill-feed. 
Operational tests prove that in eight days—or less—mills 
recover the equivalent weight of one hour’s grind (a 
minimum of 42%). 


Eliminates Sewage Problems 


Removing solids from the washer water drastically reduces 
the cost of sewage disposal. When an optional second stage 
(water recovery) is added, total sewage volume is generally 
reduced by as much as 90% or more. 


Eliminates Water Problems 


The use of the 
System enables 


second stage of an IPI Recovery 
to recover wheat wash water for re-use 


—and results in saving up to 90% of city water volume. 


Your mill can recover extra profits—and solve sewage and 
water problems —too. You may have any additional 


information you wish, without obligation. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER > 


IDI. 


SI -* Gy 





ee Processes, Inc. 


621 S.W. Morrison, Portiand 4, pent 
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Figure 5— Varietal composition of 
Pacific Northwest 1955 crop. 


mixing curve area, and cookie di- 
ameter were likewise calculated to an 
8% protein level. Only mean values 
could be calculated, as alkaline water 
retention capacity did not appear to 
be related to protein conte nt. 

Note here that the best milling 
types, the club varieties, Elgin and 
5 also have the lowest viscosity 
and absorption, and are among the 
iowest in alkaline water retention ca- 
pacity and mixing curve area. They 
also produce the largest cookies 
Conversely, the hard red wheats 
Kharkof, Columbia and Rio—are at 
the bottom of each scale, except mill- 
ing score, and are quite unsuitable 
for pastry flour. 

These two charts constitute 
cise description of the 
istics of the Pacific Northwest vari- 
eties currently being grown and of 
two new varieties recently released 


Subjectively measured wheat and 


a con- 


character- 





Semi-Dwarf Wheats 
Have High Yields 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Short wheats 
with tall yields—100 bushels or more 
to the acre—will be the next scien- 
tific “break-through” in wheat breed- 
ing, a plant scientist here at Wash- 
ington State College has reported 

Dr. O. A. Vogel, one of the nation’s 
leading wheat breeders, told members 
at the Washington Crop Improve- 
ment Assn. meeting here that the 
high-yielding semi-dwarf wheats may 
be ready for release within three 
years. Dr. Vogel, a U.S. Department 
of Agriculture scientist stationed at 
WSC, told the group that experi- 
mental plots of the shorty wheats at 
Pullman exceeded 100 bu. an acre 
with a top of 136 bu. Omar, Brevor 
and Burt, he said, yielded 61 to 85 
bu. an acre on similar fertile soil in 
Pullman. 

Some strains of the short white 
winter common-type wheats are al- 
ready being tested for milling and 
baking qualities, Dr. Vogel said. The 
experimental new wheats are about 
2 to 3 ft. tall, or 10 to 20 in. shorter 
than Burt and Brevor, the shortest 
commercial winter varieties. 

Most important, Dr. Vogel said, is 
the question of protein level of the 
high-yielding wheats if they are 
heavily fertilized. On fertile land and 
with normal fertilization the protein 
content is pretty low even for pastry 
flour. It runs about 8% now. “Tf 
yields are pushed higher with ferti- 
lizer, we can’t tell now just how low 
the protein may go,”’ Dr. Vogel said. 
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If Your Lab Is Overloaded 
Sanitation Analyses - Wheat and Flour 
Doty Technical Laboratories 


P. ©. Box 7474 
North Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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DUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 


Ps. The uci 
/ Low DOSAGE 
- SPACE: 5 
UMIGANT. 
forma 


VAULT 
TARPAULIN. 
WAREHOUSE 
MILL ee 
BOX CAR 






On 







it 
Assures. 
¢ MAXIMUM RESULTS 
e GREATER SAFETY 
e MORE ECONOMY 


Bromotox, a mixture of ethylene di- 
bromide and methyl bromide, is an 
effective, safe and economical space 
fumigant. The stronger odor and 
lower dosage requirements of Bromo- 
tox result in greater killing power, 
increased economy and maximum 
safety. It is longer lasting, more 
penetrating and leaves no residual 
odor. Bromotox allows positive con- 
trol of granary and rice weevils, 
Angoumois grain moth, confused 
flour beetle, Mediterranean flour 
moth, raisin moth, cheese mites and 
many other pests infesting grain, 
flour, rice, cheese and dried fruits. 
Available in cans packed twelve per 
case as well as 10, 50, 120 and 170 
pound cylinders. 
*TRADE MARK AP & CC 





Other Eston Fumigants: 


ESTON METHYL BROMIDE 
The Versatile Fumigant 


M-B-C FUMIGANT 
Methy! Bromide with 
2° Chloropicrin 
A Product of 
ESTON CHEMICAL DIVISION 


American Potash & 
Chemical Corporation 


3100 E. 26th St. Los Angeles 23, Cal. 


Midwestern Distributor 


FERGUSON 
FUMIGANTS 


P. 0. BOX 5868 
FERGUSON 21, MISSOURI 
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Figures 7 and 8—Variety ratings for 
bread flour quality components at left 
and variety ratings for pastry flour 
| quality components at right. 
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flour characteristics have not been in- 
cluded, but there appears to be no 
reason why other objective measures 


be preferred o1 
this 
nor 


of quality that may 
developed cannot be included in 
plan. The method is not final 
perfect, but it does summarize a large 
amount of quality data briefly, accu- 
rately, and in a way that it can be 
used by plant breeders and the mill- 
ing industry. It is believed that the 
quality data of other classes of wheat 
can be similarly summarized to the 
advantage of everyone concerned 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


| Machine Developed 
To Dry Grain in Sacks 


A mobile self-contained machine 
which dries grain in sacks, if 
sary in the field, has been designed 
by a British company, Jeffery Engi- 
neering Company, Ltd., 11 Maryport 
Street, Devizes, England. Air heated 
by a propane burner is blown into a 
horizontal main tube by a 2 h.p. gaso- 
line engine and thence into flexible 
tubes hanging from it. These flexible 
tubes end in_ perforated 
which can easily be pushed down into 
a bag of grain; and the warm air, 
which is forced out through the per- 
forations, then dries the grain. When 
electricity is available, electric heat- 
can be used instead of bottled 
propane. 

The drier, which can deal with up 
to ten sacks at a time, is mounted on 
caster wheels and can be moved by 
hand on any level surface. 

In trials, using a 13 kw heater and 
a 2 hp electric motor, moisture re- 
duction was 1.6% an hour with ten 
sacks, and a batch of wheat with 25% 
moisture content was reduced to un- 
der 14% in six hours. The machine 
can be dismantled for transport or 
storing, and ordinary grain sacks can 
used. 
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ADDITION APPROVED 

TRIBUNE, KANSAS — Stockhold- 
ers in the Greeley County Coopera- 
tive Assn. have given unanimous ap- 
proval of a plan to build 740,000 bu. 
of additional grain storage space at 
Tribune. This will bring the coopera- 
tive storage capacity here to slightly 
more than a million bushels. 
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TENDERS CALLED 

VANCOUVER—Tenders have been 
called by the National Harbors Board 
for a $300,000 reconstruction job on 
the grain gallery at No. 1 jetty, La- 
pointe pier. The work will take about 
three months and will temporarily 
prevent the use of two grain berths, 
which are expected to be missed with 
the port grain facilities working at 
full capacity. The grain berth at the 
pier will also be reconditioned at the 
same time. 
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DUST 


FELT MEDIA 


CONTROL 


WOVEN CLOTH 


Here’s why felt filter media traps dust BETTER! 


This magnified view of filter media makes it easy to see why felt is more 
efficient than woven cloth. With cloth, the average opening between thread 


strands is above 10 microns 


Felt 


however, is made up of closely matted 


fibres and the air travels a tortuous path between the thousands of individ- 


val fibres 


same. That's why felt filtering media (wool or synthetic 


For all practical purposes 


in all filters made by DAY 


the resistance of these media 


is the 
is used exclusively 


Consider this important fact. What happens when these two media 


are cleaned? Woven cloth is cleaned by shaking 


reverse air 


rapping or low velocity 


In many cases woven cloth is overcleaned, permitting leakage 


until openings between strands are again plugged with dust. The overall 


performance is one of erratic back pressure and filtering efficiency 


With 


DAY filters the porosity of the felt media is maintained by automatic coun- 


ter flow air 


constantly m 








SOLD in UNITED STATES by 
The DAY SALES Company 
22 Third Ave. N.E 


Minneapolis !3. Minn 


Back pressure doesn’t vary and peak filter 


aintained 


covering valuable dust or 
ous or obnoxious dust 


DUST FILTER FACTS.’ 


letin 


data 


?. O. Box 70E 





Representatives in Principal Cities 


~~ e 


MADE and SOLD in 
The DAY Company of Canada Limited 
Fort W 


FF 


crency 


CANADA by 


am 


Ontario 


' 
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Whether your problem is collecting and re- 
controlling danger- 
write for our free bul- 
Read this bulletin 
carefully before you decide on any dust filter. 
It contains useful charts and air engineering 
It also contains more information about 
the many services and equipment available 
from DAY. Write toDAY for Bulletin F-75. 
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EQUIPMENT ONLY OR A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
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— 
WITH THE 


’ ( | ARROWCIDE Mark IV 





@y) INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 


e SAVES 75% ON FUMIGANT! 

e REDUCES GENERAL FUMIGATIONS ! 

e GIVES POSITIVE CONTROL ! 

e ELIMINATES APPLICATION HAZARDS! 
e TIME-TESTED AND PROVEN! 


Arrowcide Mark IV is an automatic 
permanently-installed insect control 
system centrally located and oper- 
ated. Standard-formulation “spot” 
fumigants are vaporized and inject- 
ed into the interior of processing- 
storage-packing equipment. Low- 
cost, positive control of infestation 
s obtained by simply pushing a 
Starting-button. 

The Arrowcide “Falcon”, a 
smaller unit, is available where less 
capacity is required. Write TO- 
DAY for detailed information. 


AUTOMATION IN FUMIGATION 


ARROWCIDE DIVISION 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
BELDING, MICHIGAN 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING 








BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








FOR YOUR STREAMLINED 
AND INFESTATION-FREE 
SPOUTING SYSTEM — THE 


MIAG 


TWO-WAY SWITCH VALVE 








Positive action valve 
made of cast silumin 
alloy—dust proof—no 
leakage — round inlet 
and outlets for 4 and 
5-inch spouting — no 
inside corners. 

Valve springloaded for 
fast switching and firm 
hold in the two posi- 
tions. 


MIAG 


MIAG NORTHAMERICA, INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS 4, MINN. 1616 SOUTH EIGHTH STREET 


THE TRIMONT CORPORATION, LTD. 
MONTREAL, CANADA P.O. BOX 25, STATION H UNIVERSITY 6-3088 


FEDERAL 9-0319 
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No. 2001—Humidity 
Instrument 


A new instrument called the Hy- 
groscope for checking relative humid- 
ity is being made available by MIAG 
Northamerica, Inc., of Minneapolis. A 
foil which is coated with a humidity- 
sensitive chemical changes its color 
as the relative humidity of air varies. 
The color range starts at deep dark 
blue (30°) and ends at bright pink 
(80% ). The foil is fastened horizon- 
tally to a board. A scale of inter- 
mediate color shades is mounted be- 
low the foil. Each shade represents a 
certain relative humidity. The scale 
is graduated in 10% intervals. The 
relative humidity can be read off di- 
rectly by comparing the color of the 
foil to the graduated color scale. 
Shades in between the 10% gradua- 
tions can be estimated within 2-3% 
of humidity. The instrument needs no 
maintenance, no readjustment, and 
can be used even in dusty localities, 
MIAG said. It is equipped with a 
thermometer with Fahrenheit and 
Centigrade scales. For further infor- 
mation, check No. 2001 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this publication. 
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Send me information on the items marked: 


) No. 2001—Instrument 

C) No. 2002—Mill Rolls 

C2 No. 2003—Fumigation 

C) No. 5737—Sanitation 

C) No. 5822—Dust Collector 


Worth looking Into 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, ew services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 
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No. 2002—Recondi- 
tioning Mill Rolls 


Modern Process Equipment, Inc., 
Chicago, has announced a recondition- 
ing service for mill rolls, stating that 
grinding and corrugating are its ex- 
clusive function. Roll preparation in- 
cludes truing journals, the firm said, 
and establishing journal centers to as- 
sure concentric grinding. Worn or 
damaged journals are built up and 
ground to true diameters or replaced 
as preferred by the customer, the firm 
added. Gears sent with rolls are recut 
to correct size for reduced roll dia- 
meters. More information can be ob- 
tained by checking No. 2002 on the 
coupon and mailing it to this publica- 
tion. 


No. 2003—Automatic 
Fumigation 


The Arrowcide division of Stainless 
Products Corp., Belding, Mich., has 
announced a system of insect control 
for milling, baking and food process- 
ing plants that brings automation to 
fumigation. Standard formulation 
spot fumigants are automatically 


[) No. 5831—-Ducts 

] No, 5833—Vibrator 
C) No, 5843—-Movement 
C] No. 5896—Test Kit 
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vaporized and injected into the in- 
terior of processing-storage-packing 
equipment as desired, Arrowcide said. 
More information on the system can 
be obtained by checking No. 2003 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. 


No. 5896—W heat Test 
Kit 


A test kit for grain men who want 
to determine the residual cyanide in 
wheat and other grains has been de- 
veloped by Compact Air Samplers. 
Company officials made this an- 
nouncement: “The kit comes com- 
pletely equipped with sufficient ap- 
paratus and reagents for running two 
samples at the same time. Although 
designed as a field unit, it employs 





a small photoelectric colorimeter that 
has been calibrated for cyanide, thus 
assuring a high degree of accuracy 
while at the same time cutting oper- 
ating costs to a minimum. Instruc- 
tions are simple and easy to follow 
and two complete determinations can 
be made in less than one hour.” Se- 
cure details by checking No. 5896 on 
the coupon and mailing it to this pub- 
lication. Please print name and ad- 
dress. 


No. 5831—Grain Bin 
Ventilating Ducts 


New grain bin ventilating ducts 
made of steel wire coils covered over 
by ordinary fly screen cloth are be- 
ing used for commercial grain stor- 
age, according to officials of the Len- 
nox Farm Division. The ducts are 
claimed to eliminate turning of the 
grain. Blower fans connected to them 
force air through the grain to keep 
it in good condition throughout the 
storage period, the company states. 
For drying to get grain moisture 
down to safe storage level, more ducts 
and larger fans are needed. The dry- 
ing process can be speeded up by 





the use of heated air. The ducts are 
being recommended for use in con- 
junction with Lennox grain storage 
fans, crop dryers and portable heat- 
ing units. Sizes vary from diameters 
from 8 in. up to 20 in. Duct comes 
in sections of 7 ft. and 12 ft. long. 
Secure details by checking No. 5831 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication. 
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No. 5833—Eleetrie 
Vibrator 


The Cleveland Vibrator Co. has 
announced a redesign of its RC-50 
electric vibrator, used on bins, chutes 
and hoppers for handling all types of 
dry or viscous bulk materials. The 
purpose of the design change, the 
company stated, is to provide a more 
powerful unit that is easier to han- 
die and install. The new unit de- 
velops a maximum vibrating impact 
of 2,250 lb. This compares with 1,440 
lb. with the old design. The unit is 
15 lb. lighter, weighing in at 84 Ib. 
The over-all length has been re- 


duced from 14% in. to 13% in. The 
mounting base is changed for easier 
installation and to provide a better 
support for the vibrator. Heavier 
duty wiring is now used. The RC-50 
idles at 200 watts on 220 volts. Mod- 
els 110, 440 and 550 volt are also 
available. Secure details by check- 
inig No. 5833 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 53843—Bulk 


Materials Movement 


A new 32-page product bulletin, 
“Airstream Conveyors — the Auto- 
matic Answer to Bulk Handling,” 
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has been published by the Dracco 
Corp. Bulletin No. 530 presents de- 
tailed technical information on how 
pneumatic conveying of bulk mate- 
rials can be utilized. System diagrams 
of typical installations point out the 
applications of the conveyors. More 
than 70 illustrations are included. 
Materials—both granular and pow- 
dered — which can be handled are 
listed. A copy is available without 
charge. Check No. 5843 on the coupon 
and mail it to this publication. 


No. 5822—Dust 
Collector 


A special, extra storage capacity 








The new Merck Enrichment Teaching Kit gives our Students 
a better understanding of the value of enrichment. 
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New Merck Educational Program 


BUILDS ACCEPTANCE 
FOR ENRICHED BREAD and FLOUR 


This year the story of enrichment will be taught in more 


classrooms than ever before—thanks to Merck’s new edu- 


cational program now being advertised in national teachers’ 


magazines. Literally thousands of teachers have already 


requested the teaching manual, wall chart and student 


booklets which comprise the new Merck Enrichment 


Teaching Kit. These kits make it easy for teachers to stress 


the value of good nutrition and the benefits of using en- 


riched flour, and eating enriched bread with every meal. 
This is one more part of the continuing Merck enrichment 
program to build your markets and increase consumer 


acceptance for your products. 


© Merck & Co., Inc. 


for 


MERCK 
VITAMIN 
MIXTURES 
FOR FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT 


enrichment 





Remember the advantages of specifying Merck 


Merck Vitamir 


mixtures. 


Mixtures are lighter in color, easy to handle, 


and assure uniform distribution in every 


pound of flour. 


MERCK & CO., INc. Rahway, New Jersey 
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COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN SODIUM BICARBONATE U.S.P. 


In a variety of screens for precise blending 
White ... Free flowing... Pure . . . Smooth blending 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati ¢ Charlotte 


Chicago ¢ Cleveland « Boston ¢ New York 

CHEMICAL CORPORATION St. Louis © Minneapolis ¢ New Orleans ¢ Dallas 

SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS Compawy Houston Pittsburgh « Philadelphia e San Francisco 

exe Garewar CenTeR prrrseence rz. rewwsrovansa IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited and its 
Commercial Chemicals Division 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConstRucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missouri 











Quality 
Satisfaction 
Service 


Are Synonymous with 


SHUTTLE BRAND 


dust collector, “Dustkop model 
520-D,” is the latest addition to the 
Aget Manufacturing Co.’s Dustkop 
line. Ten inches higher than the 
standard model 520, it has identical 
air handling characteristics and base 
dimensions, but a dust storage bin 
that is over twice as large. The com- 
pany recommends it for use in any 
shop operation where dust volume 
is unusually large. The base is 18 by 
23 in, height 34 in. For detailed in- 
formation check No. 5822 on the 
coupon and mail it to this publica- 
tion. 
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No. 5737—Grain 
Sanitation 


A free grain sanitation service is 
described by the Douglas Chemical 
Co. in a new 14-page catalog. The 
catalog lists and describes the firm’s 
line of products and also describes 
the service, which consists essential- 
ly of four parts: (1) inspection, (2) 
detection, (3) evaluation and report, 
and (4) recommendation. A copy of 
the catalog will be sent without 
charge. Check No. 5737 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to this publication. 





First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 





(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner. . . permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


saves belting. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance . . . 
(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
canecty wlthest “sleanien.” 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


CALUMET 


CUPS 











“WILLIAMS WAY 
SERVICE” sets tue pace! 


Mill Supply Specialists 
Since 1905 





We are specialists in supplying all 
the expendable items you need for 
efficient mill operation. 


MOST ITEMS IN STOCK 


Ready to Ship Same Day 
PHONE OR WRITE 

















[] Swiss Silk and Nylon Bolting 
Cloth Representing 


[] Wire Cloth—tTyler 


TRIPETTE & RENAUD nant CARTE 


Sailly-Saillisel and Paris (France) Oe PRATER 
Lines of Equipment 


C) Sifter Stockings — Nylon 
and Canton Flannel 


[] Cloth Cleaners—Made-up 
[] Leather Belting—Graton & Knight Research 
[] Belting—Solid Woven Cotton and Rubber 


H. R. WILLIAMS MILL SUPPLY CO. 


Everything for Mill and Elevator 
1320 MAIN STREET Phone Victor 2-3232 KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Manufactured for more than a century by 











Sole Importers for U.S.A. and Canada 


F. H. PAUL & STEIN BROS. INC. 
235 Fifth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 
Phone: MU 4 (Murray Hill) 6370 


Distributors 
J. K. Howie Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Capital Corrugating Co. 
N. Kansas City, Mo. 
M.M.C. Sales Corp. 
Hamburg, N.Y.; Dover, Ohio 
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Mr. Gene Lane, Utility Operator, at the Central Soya Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. plant, 
operates 36 Merchen Scale Feeders that blend feed ingredients to 1% accuracy. 


MERCHEN SCALE FEEDERS 


“give us accurate, continuous 
blending over a wide feed range” 















Central Soya Co., Inc., blends millions of bags of animal and poultry feed a 
year at their new Chattanooga plant. Up to 50 different formula feeds are 
produced to exacting standards. Central Soya chose W&T Merchen Feeders 
because they give 1% minute-to-minute accuracy over a wide feed range. As 
seen in the picture, the feeders are compact — with no bulky enclosures. 

Merchen Scale Feeders, with feed rates from 3 to 3000 pounds per minute, 
require no adjustment for changes in material density. They are suited for 
most industrial continuous blending or automatic batching processes. For more 


information about Merchen Scale Feeders, write for Bulletin M-36. 





WV. WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This is what we said in an advertisement 


‘way back in 1926. It’s just as true today. 
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S ince modern bakeries have so 
extensively replaced home baking, grain 
cleaning has become much more impor- 
tant. Modern bakers judge flour 
entirely by such standards as compara- 
tive color, loaf volume, ash content, 
protein, etc. 

These conditions have led to the 
creation of formulae and flour specifica- 
tions. In order to fill the specifications 
of the bakers, millers in turn have found 
it necessary to blend various wheats. 
The wheats having the needed com- 
binations of properties are seldom 
obtained from one locality, but must 
often include blends from wheats raised 
hundreds of miles apart. 

Naturally, the wheats from the different 
sections vary as to the nature and 
percentage of foreign matter. 

These are the conditions that demand 
grain cleaning equipment that is accu- 
rate, flexible, and easily adjusted. 
Many statements have been made re- 
garding the real value of grain cleaning. 
One mill president remarked a while 
ago that he was decidedly pleased when 


Why Clean Grain for Milling? 





the Carter-Mayhew organization began 
the study of cleaning systems as a 
whole, for in the past, studies of their 
mills for improvements had always 
started at the first break rolls. A Super- 
intendent in charge of a 6000 barrel mill 
stated that the installation of Carter- 
Mayhew cleaning machinery had so 
improved the cleaning they no longer 
had to ‘“‘fight the mill” to get proper 
results in the milling process. 


To make flour without properly clean- 
ing the wheat causes demands upon the 
purifiers and sifters that they cannot 
meet successfully. The result is that 
much of the more valuable parts of the 
wheat are carried to the tail of the mill. 
Clean wheat permits a greater extrac- 
tion of high grade flour. 


To permit the most efficient milling, 
grain must be free of foreign substances, 
clean and properly conditioned. 

The facilities of America’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Grain Cleaning Equip- 
ment are at your service. Write for 
information on improved grain cleaning 
methods. 















































BALANCED CLEANING 





HART-CARTER CO. 


673 19th Ave. N.E., Minneapolis 18, Minn. ¢ Sterling 9-2417 
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COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
MAINTAINS QUALITY WITH THE HELP OF 


W&T Flour Treatment 





yM El Reno 


In seventeen mills throughout the United States, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Company stresses quality in its finished prod- 
ucts —— “home office” quality, no matter where the mill is located. 
One of its means of securing this quality is the use of Wallace & 
Tiernan’s products and services. 


For flours treated to the optimum of maturity and to satisfy 
the most rigid baking requirements, CM&E uses the Dyox® 
Process to produce chlorine dioxide as a fresh, sharp gas without 
storage. 


For pin-point pH control of pastry flours, it uses W&T Beta 
Chlora® control units that permit individual stream treatment 





Okishome Mill cmaleres selltze lente conical with only one control valve setting. Chlorine application is easily 
& Chior Control unit. Unit applies chlorine gas accurately . 

and dependably to individual Nour streams read on an accurately calibrated scale. 

Dyox® unit is in right foregror nd. Here, ch or ne d x Je gos, 

—__  § For best color dress and the peak of color removal, CM&E 

il tail ai Hin thie Oil a eee Cite es uses Novadelox”, applied through the reliable, mill-tested, W&T 

b olor remova nd dependable application. Similor 

eM oll used c. ‘the feedin : of N-RICHMENT-A y Heavy Duty NA Feeder. 









WwW mixes for the enrichment of flour 


Colorado Milling & Elevator Company is only one of the many 
milling companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is 
not one of these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s 
complete flour service. ' 










NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














The Greeks had a word for it! 


One of the most significant words in ancient Greece 
was written aoTos. The word, of course, means 
Bread. 

As early as 500 B.C., public bakers were impor- 
tant people in Athens. Their business must have 
been highly competitive, too. They offered the 
Athenian housewife her choice of 62 different varie- 
ties of bread! 

General Mills believes that the ancient Athenians 
give us two tips that are good for business today. 

First, their bread of 2,400 years ago was a lot 
better than it had been in earlier forms. Constant 
improvement is still the secret of progress. 


Second, the Ancient Greeks weren’t content to 
offer just one type of bread to their customers on a 
“take it or leave it’’ basis. They offered a choice of 
62 varieties—which can only mean that they spent 
days and nights thinking of new ways to appeal to 
consumers. We believe that as long as we continue 
to keep pace with our customers’ wants, our busi- 
ness will be as important in 2056 or 3056 as it was 
in 500 B.C, 


General 


Mills 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





> 


